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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Meeting of December 19, 1914 at Columbia.) 


RESOLVED, That the Committee on Publications 
and Publicity be authorized to act in the matter of the 
issuance of a quarterly publication to be known as THE 
BULLETIN OF THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

That *** contain the proceedings of the 1914 meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association********** 

That the subscription price shall be $1.00 a year, 
and that each member of the Association be sent copies 
of the periodical in accordance with the membership 
subscription agreement; (p. 9 official program). : 

That *** issues shall contain matter of interest to 
the teaching profession, and that the conduct of the 
publication for the year shall be placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Association, under the direction 
of the Committee on Publications and Publicity. 


Salutation. The new editor salutes you, gentle reader. He 

recognizes that this is a new and untried field. He 
hopes you will have patience until his pegasus, that seems crossed 
with mustang, gets fully broken. Meanwhile, his paces may be some- 
what mixed. He does not know the single foot pace, and his_lope is 
fearful. What he does not know about the rack can be learned quickly 
enough. His wings seem to be going thru the moulting process and 
he seems to be heavier than air. He may develop unsuspected quali- 
ties as a dirigible however. From each side he seems a monoplane 


“henge? 
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so he must be a biplane but let us hope he will not try to do any 
looping. 

If good will can accomplish anything, the new editor has great 
hopes of success. He has a profound belief in the value of organiza- 
tions like that he serves. He believes ip vrofessional unions and holds 
their purposes to be altruistic. For four years he has served the teachers 
of this state and has exerted himself to advance the cause which brings 
them into being. He locks forward to the day when each teacher 
will feel that he can not afi ord: fo he opts the membership of this 
great body. 

As you see above there. will be. fone num ders of this periodical 
before the next meeting and: eyety: -mem ber _ get one of each issue, 
The simplified spelling forms “wdépied “hy. “she’s: : T. A. at its last meeting 
will be used. Each number will contain some papers from the general 
programs and some from the departmental meetings. Some papers 
will need to be summarized as space will not permit all to be printed. 

The amount of other matter to be used will depend somewhat upon 
the reception given it by the members and the contributions offered. 
The editor knows that his personal views would soon tire if drawn 
upon too freely. There has been no time to secure special articles 
for this number. 


Subscription You will notice in the resolution printed at the 
Price. opening of this volume a subscription price. This 


does not apply to membersof the S. T. A. but to those 
non-members who wish to subscribe for the Bulletin. All members get 
the Bulletin as it contains the Proceedings and these are included in 
the membership subscription agreement as stated in the program 
of the meeting. 

It has been decided to offer a reduced rate to non-members who 
may want the Bulletin this year. Any such by paying now the en- 
rollment fee for the Annual meeting coming next November may have 
the quarterly numbers this year for fifty cents additional. In other 
words, if you are not yet a member of the association and will send 
in $1.50 this will get for you the Bulletin this year, pay your annual 
dues for the November meeting at Kansas City and secure the publi- 
cations prior to the 1916 meeting. Members should tell their friends 
about this offer. Tell them to get in now before the supply of the 
first number is exhausted. 


Four Great The State Teachers’ Association has rendered 
Committee another great contribution to the cause of education 
Reports. in issuing the four great reports made by the in- 

vestigating committees last year; the report on county 
educational unit by Dr. Charters’ committee, the report on constitutional 
amendments by Pres. Richardson’s committee, the report on agricultural 
education by Mr. Wilson’s committee, and the report on vocational 
education by Mr. Elliff’s committee. The last named report has 
been reprinted by Mr. Prosser of the National Society and adopted 
by him as a model state report. It seems that none of these reports 
will crystallize into legislation at this session of the General Assembly. 
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The supply of these various reports is exhausted except the one on 
agricultural education but all of them will be reprinted in the Report 
of the State Superintendent of Public Schools that will come out in 
March. Those who wish these committee reports in permanent form 
would do well to get an application to Supt. Gass for the volume some- 
time in the latter part of February. 


St. Joseph It was a great meeting at St. Joseph! Great in 
Meeting. programs, in interest, in attendance, and in unity of purpose. 

The attendance was representative in the truest sense, 
The time seems near when all the teachers of the state will feel that 
this is a date to be set aside for a reunion and all will get together to 
share in the profit and the inspiration. 

The Auditorium was better suited to our needs as a meeting 
place than any in the cities visited. Others will need to meet this need 
in the near future. Supt. Whiteford and his organization deserve great 
credit for the admirable way the physical features of the meeting 
were handled. Nothing was left to chance and all went away with 
good feeling and a better appreciation of their hosts. Supt. White- 
ford has a rare talent for entertainment. He has the hospitable spirit 
and the knack of ministering, well developed. Every one felt that 
he personally was welcome and was the object of thought and care. 

The program and enrollment reflect great credit upon Pres. 
Phillips and Secy. Carter. Few know how hard they worked and how 
much their success was merited. Treas. Rader’s admirable organiza- 
tion of the registration problem deserves notice too. His foree handled 
the rush with a neatness and dispatch that forestalled congestion. 
All in all the meeting was noteworthy and those who seek to improve 
upon it will have a serious problem before them. 


Department of School boards should insist on superintendents 
Superintendence, attending this meeting and should pay the ex- 
Cincinnati, pense. No better investment can be found if the 
Feb. 22-26. money is available. The inspiration of the meet- 


ing, the contact with educational leaders, the 
fruit of the experience of others, and the enthusiasm of the great army 
of successful workers cause those in attendance to come back renewed 
and refreshed as from a fountain of youth. Superintendents should 
go by all means and should spend an extra week visiting if possible. - 
They will bring back a full measure. 


The Carnegie At Governor Major’s request, Pres. Henry S. 
Foundation Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
Survey. vancement of Teaching met about one hundred of 


Missouri’s leading school men in Jefferson City No- 
vember 28th. He explained the purpose of the “study of the prepara- 
tion of teachers’’ that the Foundation was about to begin on the in- 
vitation of the Governor. After Pres. Pritchett and some others had 
discussed the subject fully a motion was made by Dean C. A. Phillips 
and seconded by Pres. W. T. Carrington that the meeting endorse the 
plans outlined and pledge support in their execution. The motion 
was carried without a dissenting voice. Have you seen what Supt. 
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H. A. Gass says about it in the January number of the Missouri School 
Journal? It is well worth reading. Here is a part of what he says: 


Doctor Pritchett insisted that it was not a “survey’’ nor an “‘in- 
vestigation,” but a “study’’ of the teaching forces of Missouri. He 
said nobody was to be surveyed and that no one was to be in- 
a It was to be a study with recommendations drawn there- 
rom. 

A questionnaire has been sent outand teachers are now endeavor- 
ing to answer the many questions propounded. After the answers 
have been received it will take considerable time to tabulate the in- 
formation and possibly a longer time to make the study, draw con- 
clusions and make recommendations. 

It is believed that the study will bring out many things about 
Missouri teachers and schools that can be strongly commended as well 
as much that ean be criticised, improved and made better. We sincerely 
hope that the criticisms may be followed by suggestions as to how to 
make necessary improvements. We are not at all averse to having 
our faults pointed out, if at the same time we are shown a better way. 
We hope our teachers and schools will be greatly benefited by this 
survey. 


Have you answered ‘“‘the questionnaire?” If not, why? If you 
fail to answer, you will by so much weaken the value of the result as 
the fullest benefit will come from a complete study. Without your 
answer it will not be complete. The answers are forwarded by the 
State Superintendent to be tabulated and everything is entirely con- 
fidential and impersonal. 

If you do not understand all the questions answer all you can. 
If there is nothing to be said on some point, leave it blank, but by all 
means send in your answer and do it now. 

Sixty-fifth Annual The Report of the Department of Education 
Report of the will contain discussions of the County Educational 
State Superintend- Unit from various standpoints. The attempt 
ent of Schools. is made to show that this move is a vital one 

and that no proper means must be neglected to 
bring it about at the earliest possible moment. Thoughtful friends of 
the measure are asked to use the pages of the Bulletin to discuss this 
paramount issue. 

The method of the approval of high schools and the allotment 
of aid to them is fully gone into in the light of recent experience. This 
subject is one deserving much thought and action by schoolmen if we 
would place these matters on a high professional plane and keep them 
there. 

The problem of securing adequate state and local revenue for 
school purposes in order to provide for the legitimate growth of the 
schools along all lines is extensively reviewed. School taxes are now 
looked upon by the enlightened voter as an investment and are gen- 
erally secured easily where the way is open. Additional burdens are 
continually heaped upon the school budget without adequate means 
to meet them. Among these burdens are those relating to vocational 
education. The State now provides aid for training teachers, doctors, 
and lawyers and has made a beginning at organized high school in- 
struction in agriculture. Why not put in something looking more 
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definitely to other humble callings. More aid must be extended to 
agricultural instruction before anything really valuable can be ac- 
complished. 

Some illuminating supplementary statistics prepared by Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Laidlaw will be found inthesamereport. Some studies 
in the preparation and certification of teachers will prove of especial 
value in connection with the matters now at the front in our State. 


Constitutional Does your Representative or your Senator know 
Convention. that you are in favor of a Constitutional Conven- 

tion? Why not write them that you know it is needed? 
You could tell them that the S. T. A. has formally endorsed this need 
for several reasons. You might mention the fact that all progressive 
well wishers for Missouri want the present antiquated tightlaced, 
hoopskirted costume discarded for one giving room for lungs to ex- 
pand and limbs to move thru narrow places as well as wide. 

Here are some of the numerous reasons: remove the present re- 
markable limitations on levying district school taxes; provide more 
State school revenue; put into the hands of the General Assembly 
the power to change district limitations; create a modern State De- 
partment of Education. If you do not care to go into details in your 
letter to your representatives, leave the matter on a general basis 
or state one or two reasons for the Convention. At any rate do not 
fail to write. 


Panama-Pacific ' The war in Europe will give many people an 
Exposition. opportunity to put into effect their long neglected 

resolutions to see America first. A resolution of 
this kind is apt to be put aside for the greater historical, social, and 
sentimental attraction of the old countries. Many are now turn- 
ing their minds to the wonderful scenery and the interesting modi- 
fications of our civilization to be found in the western country. The 
great engineering feats connected with the construction of railroads, 
power plants, and irrigation enterprises will claim their share of at- 
tention. 

One undertaking of the Secretary of the S. T. A. will be to aid 
the teachers of Missouri and their friends to cover the greatest amount 
of interesting territory in a trip to San Francisco this summer at the 
least expense. This will be all the more easy as he will be studying 
these things for himself. Watch the April and July numbers of the 
Bulletin for information and advertisements. 

The N. E. A. meets in Oakland in August and many teachers will 
make the trip at that time so as to secure the profit of the great educa- 
tional congresses meeting in that month in addition to the World’s 
Fair. 


Teachers’ The reading circle books are getting more popular 
Reading every year judging by the sales. Yet the large majority 
Circle. of teachers do not use the State adoptions. It will 


be one of my duties to find out the cause of this lack 
of use and to remove the cause if possible. Meanwhile I shall bend 
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a large part of my energies to making the reading circle work as valuable 
to you as I ean. 

Many teachers must read books without the benefit of a circle 
leader and their conscientiousness is sorely tested by the fact that they 
have no way to measure themselves by others. County Superintend- 
ents have so many duties calling for their attention that they usually 
have little or no time to give to this work. No doubt they deem it 
highly important and would gladly lend their aid to push it. The re- 
newal of certificates is based in part on the reading of the books also. 

In order to meet these difficulties in a measure, questions will 
be furnished the County Superintendents to be used in the March 
examinations which the superintendents will use or not as they think 
best. One set on each of this year’s books will be marked for use Fri- 
day morning and one set for Saturday morning. Any teacher may 
have these papers sent to the Secretary of the S. T. A. to be graded 
by sending in thirty cents to pay for grading and necessary clerical 
assistance. These grades will then be sent to the teachers if the ad- 
dress is given and to the County Superintendent for his use. 

If this plan meets with approval it will be repeated in June and 
August for such as want a better grade or for those not ready at an 
earlier date. I feel much interested in the conscientious teacher who 
wants to know how he is doing, but has no measure to apply. I shall 
take up with the County Superintendents at their Annual Convention 
some means for rewarding special excellence in these examination 
papers next year. 


Pupils Reading Do you know about the pupils’ reading circle? 
Circle Books. The S. T. A. established this four years ago to assist 

in placing good reading matter in the hands of 
pupils at moderate cost. These books are now in the secretary’s 
office and are waiting for your calls. Among eighty on the list are 
some valuable juveniles. They represent the needs of all elementary 
grades and of all tastes; some are informational; some narrative; 
some descriptive. There is prose and poetry, history and fiction. 
I shall print a list later in the year showing the number of orders re- 
ceived from each county. If you do not know about it send for a list 
of the books. 


Subjects in What elementary school subjects are most im- 
Curriculum portant? I would like for you to make me a list of the 
Most ordinary school subjects in the order of their importance 
Worthy. as you see it. Your list would be more valuable to 

me if you would place after each subject a per cent 
showing the portion of total school time in the eight years which should 
be given to each subject. Of course, the per cent will be an average 
of the per cents for each school year. The total of the per cents will 
naturally be 100. Please write now before you forget it. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 






Association 








State Teachers’ 
FOR 1914 


General Officers. 


President, C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 
First Vice-President, I. I. Cammack, Kansas City. 
Second Vice-President, S. A. Baker, Jefferson City. 
Third Vice-President, A. R. Coburn, Chillicothe. 
Secretary, E. M. Carter, Caje Giarardeau. 
Treasurer, L. W. Rader, St. Louis. 

Railroad Secretary, J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph. 


Missouri 














Executive Committee. 


C. A. Phillips, Ex-Officio Chairman, Warrensburg; W. L. Bar- 
rett, Jefferson City; I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; C. A. Hawkins, 
Maryville; T. E. Spencer, St. Louis; Wm. P. Evans, Jefferson City; 
R. H. Emerson, Columbia. 

Sub-Committees of Executive Committee. 
Finance—Chairman, Mr. Spencer; Messrs. Barrett and Phillips. 
Investigations and Legislation—Chairman, Mr. Emberson; Messrs. 

Evans and Phillips. 

Publications and Publicity—Chairman, Mr. Phillips; Messrs. 

Cammack and Hawkins. 














Reading Circle Board. 


G. H. Reavis, Chairman, Jefferson City; John P. Gass, Sedalia; 
P. J. McKinley, St. Charles; Pres. C. A. Phillips, ex-officio, Warrens- 
burg; Wm. P. Evans, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; W. M. Oakerson, 
Secretary and State Manager, Maryville. 


Committee on Necrology. 


Howard A. Gass, Chairman, Jefferson City; John S. Collins, St. 
Louis; T. Berry Smith, Fayette; L. McCartney, Hannibal; E. M. Vio- 
lette, Kirksville. 


State Manager N. E. A. for Missouri. 
W. H. Martin, Kansas City. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts. 

Fourteenth, W. W. Martin, Chairman; Cape Girardeau; Sixth, 
C. H. McClure, Secretary, Warrensburg; First, Noble Lee Garrison, 
Shelbina; Second, Geo. D. Dieterich, Carrollton; third, I. J. Vogelge- 
sang, Gallatin; Fourth, Beulah Brunner, Maryville; Fifth, H. H. Holmes, 
Kansas City; Seventh, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; Eighth, T. E. Vaughn, 
Eldon; Ninth, Herbert Pryor, Mexico; Tenth, E. E. Morton, Clayton; 
Eleventh, H. H. Edmiston, St. Louis; Twelfth, Wm. C. Gunnerson, 
St. Louis; Thirteenth, Lulu Barton, Centerville; Fifteenth, F. H. 
Barbee, Nevada; Sixteenth, A. R. Curry, Mountain Grove. 
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Committee on Constitutional Changes Relating to Education. 


Ira Richardson, Chairman, Maryville; J. H. Markley, Kansas 
City; Miss Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; W. H. Black, Marshall; Miss 
Zula Thurman, Troy. 


Special Committee on Industrial and Vocational Education. 

J. D. Elliff, Chairman, Columbia; Lewis Gustafson, St. Louis, 
Miss Myrtle C. Van Deusen, Kirksville; Mrs. Clara E. Graham, Charles- 
ton; J. C. Wright, Kansas City. 


Committee on Larger Unit of School Administration. 


W. W. Charters, Chairman, Columbia; George Melcher, Kansas 
City; Miss Frankie Connell, Hannibal: James E. Robeson, Liberty; 
J. T. MeDonald, Cape Girardeau. 


Committee on Scope and Function of Agricultural Education. 


J. D. Wilson, Chairman, Boonville; F. B. Mumford, Columbia; 
W. S. Dearmont, Cape Girardeau; Nelson Kerr, Kirkwood; J. H. 
Gehrs, Pleasant Hill. 


Committee on Plans for Pensioning Teachers. 


Ben Blewett, Chairman, St. Louis; H. J. Davenport, Columbia; 
Miss Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; W. W. Thomas, Springfield; 
Miss S. A. McGuire, St. Louis. 


Committee on Nomination of Officers, by Congressional Districts. 


Twelfth, T. E. Spencer, Chairman, St. Louis; First, O. G. San- 
ford, Secretary, Palmyra; Second, L. G. Abernathy, Chillicothe; 


Third, C. H. Allen, Albany; Fourth, W. M. Oakerson, Maryville; 
Fifth, Mrs. Mary E. Griffin, Kansas City; Sixth, B. E. Parker, Adrian: 
Seventh, W. N. Laidlaw, Higginsville; Eighth, F. G. Roth, California; 
Ninth, P. J. McKinley, St. Charles; Tenth, Wm. Robertson, Maple- 
wood; Eleventh, W. Wade Walters, St. Louis;. Thirteenth, A. C. Magill, 
Cape Girardeau; Fourteenth, H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Fifteenth, 
Harry Moore, Aurora; Sixteenth, J. O. Payne, Houston. 


Committee on Time and Place by Congressional Districts. 


Fifteenth, F. H. Barbee, Chairman, Nevada; Eleventh, Wm. P. 
Evans, Secretary, St. Louis; First, Miss Helen M. McKee, Kahoka; 
Second, E. M. Sipple, Moberly; Third, G. W. Diemer, Excelsior Springs; 
Fourth, M. G. Neale, Maryville; Fifth, I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; 
Sixth, T. J. Walker, Harrisonville; Seventh, S. J. Phelps, Springfield; 
Fighth, G. W. Beswick, Jefferson City; Ninth, J. O. Wilson, Warren- 
ton; Tenth, H. M. Gilmore, Webster Groves; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 
St. Louis; Fourteenth, Wm. Melcher, West Plains; Sixteenth, J. A. 
Pittman, ‘Buffalo. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES AT ST. JOSEPH. 


Executive—J. A. Whiteford, Chairman; F. C. Touton, B. C. 
Brous, R. N. Malone, Miss Clara Schaeffer, Miss Bettie Bolen, J. A. 
Bell, W. H. Livers, C. E. Miller, Miss Clara Sanford, Miss Zoe Fer- 
guson, 
Accommodations—F. C. Touton, Chairman; M. B. Olinger, H. 
A. Gregg, M. B. Wallace, L. R. Hanks, Miss Etha Townsend. 

Reception and Information—R. N. Malone, Chairman; C. W. 
Fore, W. M. Elliott, A. W. Bloomfield, Leo Petree, Miss Clara Byrne, 
Miss Kate Gabbert, Miss Emma Mumm, Miss May Peterman, Miss 
Helen Wood, Miss Mary Moore, and assistant teachers. 
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Hospitality—C. E. Miller, Chairman; Miss Fannie Brennan, Miss 
Eda Mast, Miss Mamie Miles, Miss Nora Thompson, Miss Julia 
Ford, Miss Margaret Quirk, Mrs. E. R. Sherman, Miss Frances Burris, 
Miss Gertrude DeVorss, Miss Ada Eib, Miss Lillie Polk, Miss Eva 
Montgomery, Miss Frances Ritchie, and assistant teachers. 

Publicity—J. A. Bell, Chairman; Miss Alvina Schmitz, Mrs. 
Annie Wells, and assistant teachers. 

Decoration—Miss Bettie Bolen, Chairman; Miss Emily Sheldon, 
Mrs. Abbie Barnes, Miss Caroline Sleppy, and assistant teachers. 

Music—Miss Clara Sanford, Chairman; Miss Sarah White, W. 
C. Maupin. 

Exhibits—Miss Clara Schaeffer, Chairman; Miss Anna Jensen, 
Miss Mattie Porter, Miss Lettie Wood, Miss Margaret Orr, S. E. 
Elliott, Avery Stegall, E. H. Shelley, Mrs. Edith Van Deusen, Miss 
Bernice Butler, Miss Elizabeth English, Miss Menta Keys, H. C. 
Billman, C. A. Reed. 

Meeting Places—B. C. Brous, Chairman; C. F. Alt, A. C. Bush- 
nell, Miss Elizabeth Bentley, R. L. Benning, W. I. Utterback. 

Points of Interest—W. H. Livers, Chairman; Miss Ella Robinson, 
Miss Leolian Carter, Miss Mamie Neely, Miss Edna Bock, Miss Ama 
Beaumont. 

Enrollment—Miss Zoe Ferguson, Chairman; Miss Helen Summy, 
Miss Etta Knowles, Miss Olga Mueller, Mrs. Lou Putnam, Miss Jean 
Trowbridge, Miss Sarah Clayton, Miss Lois Welty, Miss Eugenia 
Kennedy, Miss Edith Rhoades, Miss Hazel Kearney, Miss Beth 
et seg Miss Ethel Tedlock, Miss Calla Varner, Miss Ella 
Mouiton. 
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OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


Missouri State ‘Teachers’ Association 
HELD AT 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1914 


FIRST GENERAL a NOVEMBER 12, 
9:00 A. M. 


At Auditorium. 

The Fifty-third Annual Session of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association was called to order at 9:00 A. M. November 12th, 1914, 
by President C. A. Phillips. 

The invocation was given by Rev. C. M. Chilton of the First 
Christian Church. 

Musie: “Gypsy Life’? (Roumanian Folk Song), ‘“‘Largo’’ (Handel). 
“A Merry Life’ (Denza), 7th and 8th grade pupils from South and 
East St. Joseph schools under the direction of Miss Sanford. 

The address of weleome was given by Mayor Elliott Marshall of 
St. Joseph. President J. A. Thompson of Tarkio College gave the 
response. ; 

President Phillips then gave the annual address. 

“Parent-Teacher Organizations,’’ was the subject of an address 
given by Mrs. J. B. McBride, President Missouri Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, Springfield, Missouri. 

Announcements were made by President Phillips. 

Prin. J. A. Bell of St. Joseph was appointed Sergeant at Arms by 
the President. 

Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lecturer, of New York 
City next addressed the convention. The subject was *‘The Influence 
of the Parent and Teacher in Moral Education.” 

Hon. Howard A. Gass, of Jefferson City, Chairman, gave the re- 
port for the Committee on Necrology. He moved that the report 
be adopted. This motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 
The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


; Mr. President: The Grim Reaper has been busy in our ranks dur- 
ing the past year. Your committee regrets to report that no less than 
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eleven members of the Association have gone to their final reward since 
our last annual meeting and are now in the enjoyment of that higher 
school of life which the Great Teacher grants to all those who have 
finished their course here below. It is fitting that we pause for a few 
moments from our busy tasks to give expression to our appreciation 
of the many virtues of those of our tele nes whose forms and voices, 
whose smiles and handclasps shall'be seen and heard and felt no more. 
They rest from their labors. Peaceful be their sleep! 


The list of our departed members is as follows: 


Marie L. Duffy, W. H. Vaughn, Frederick W. Potthoff, Laura 
Willits, Alex. H. Noel, Helen Peabody, Wm. Schuyler and Calvin M. 
Woodward, all of St. Louis, and Miron E. Hard, former superintend- 
ent of Kirkwood, Joseph M. White of Carthage and James M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City. 

Marie L. Duffy.— Miss Duffy graduated from the Teachers College 
in June 1910 and was called into the work in March 1911. She was 
appointed teacher at the Divoll Schoolin June 1912. She passed away 
to the great High School, August 22, 1914. 

Laura Willits.—Laura Willits, late Director of the morning kinder- 
garten of the Neosho Street School in St. Louis began her work as a 
teacher in 1888 and served the schools with marked success. In 1892 
she was Director of the Kindergarten at the Eliot School, afterwards 
in the Benton, the Mt. Pleasant and the Neosho Street Schools. 

Helen E. Peabody.—After a long and distinguished career as a 
teacher in the schools of St. Louis, Miss Peabody, a member of the 
teaching faculty of the Central High School, passed away June 23, 
1914. In 1886 she was transferred to the faculty of the Normal School. 
When the Normal School was combined with the Central High School, 
the combined schools being under the direction of F. Louis Soldan, Miss 
Peabody was transferred to that school. 

W. H. Vaughn.—W. H. Vaughn, at the time of his death June 19, 
1914, an assistant teacher in the Central High School at St. Louis, was 
a native Missourian, belonging to a family of wide influence. He was 
prepared at the Kirksville Normal School. About 1889 or 1890 he was 
elected a member of the teaching corps of the Manual Training School 
of Washington University and in February, 1892, became a teacher in 
the Central High School of St. Louis. 

Alex H. Noel.—Alex H. Noel was born in St. Louis in 1853 and was 
educated in the public schools of his native city and he entered the ser- 
vice of the St. Louis Schools as a teacher of German in 1878. In 1899 
he was made principal of the Grant School in which position he con- 
tinued until his death October 10, 1914, after a prolonged and painful 
illness that had kept him from his school for almost a year. 


William Schuyler.—In the death of Mr. Schuyler, July 8, 1914, 
the schools of St. Louis lost one of their brightest ornaments, and most 
useful workers. Mr. Schuyler was born in St. Louis, the son of one of 
its most distinguished clergymen and inherited the influences of that 
culture and refinement which are incident to such parentage. He was 
singularly responsive to such influences and early displayed a breadth 
of interest and power of insight that awakened in his friends the expecta- 
tion for him of a distinguished career. 

Soon after his graduation from Washington University he entered 
the service of the St. Louis Schcols in 1878 as a teacher in one of the 
Branch High Schools then maintained. He steadily advanced in the 
importance and responsibility of the positions held by him, until on the 
death of the late Gilbert C. Morrison, he was made Principal of the Me- 
Kinley High School in St. Louis, a position his appointment to which was 
hailed by the community and the host of his former pupils as a singularly 
fitting recognition of his great worth to the schools. 
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Outside the life of the school Mr. Schuyler had earned a great place. 
As an author not only of school textbooks, but also of those of general 
literature, his was a national reputation. As a critic and a musical 
artist, he was a local authority. As a man, he was singularly beloved. 

Frederick W. Potthoff.—Frederick W. Potthoff, late principal of 
the Shepard School, was born in St. Louis in 1866, was educated in the 
public schools of that city and at Washington University. He entered 
the service of the St. Louis Schools in September, 1889. 

In 1903, Mr. Potthoff was transferred to the Shepard School of 
which he was made principal, a responsibility which he continued to 
discharge until his death April 3, 1914. 

In the midst of other labors, he found strength and time to pursue 
the course of study of the Law School of his Alma Mater, graduating 
therein and securing license to practice in the Courts of Missouri, al- 
though he entertained no intention of making such practice a profession. 

Calvin Milton Woodward.—Dr. Calvin M. Woodward, the father 
of Manual Training in the publie schools, died at his home in St. Louis, 
at 2 p. m., January 12, 1914, aged 76 years, 4 months and 17 days. Dr. 
Woodward was stricken with paralysis on Saturday and died the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. He was born in Fitchburg, Mass., August 25, 1837, 
graduated from Harvard in 1860, received the honorary degree of Ph. 
D. in 1863 and LL. D. in 1905 from Washington University and again 
in 1908 from the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Woodward came to 
St. Louis in 1865 and spent the rest of his life in teaching. He was dean 
of the school of Engineering and Architecture, and professor of mathe- 
maties and applied mechanics in Washington University. He was a 
publie lecturer of note, his subjects usually being the different phases of 
manual training in the public schools. He was a member of the St. 
Louis Board of Education from 1877-1879 and from 1897-1911 and was 
twice its president. For several years he was president of the board of 
curators of the University of Missouri. The following books were pub- 
lished by Dr. Woodward: ‘History of St. Louis Bridge’’, 1881, ‘‘The 
Manual Training School’, 1887, ‘“‘Manual Training in Education’’, 
1890; ‘‘Applied Mechanics for Engineering and Architectural Students”’, 
and ‘‘Rational and Applied Mechanies’’, 1912. 

The following resolution on the death of Dr. Woodward was unan- 
imously adopted by the Board of which he had so long been an honored 
member at its meeting January 13, 1914. 

“The death of Calvin Milton Woodward closed an earthly life of 
high significance to education. The publie schools of St. Louis were 
fortunate in having the force of this life bearing upon their organiza- 
tion and administration through two periods of time aggregating 
fourteen years. 

As a member of the Board of Education, Professor Woodward de- 
voted to the service of its schools the wisdom of experience and the en- 
thusiasm of love for the youth of his country. 

His influence may easily be traced in those developments of the 
schools of this city which have raised them to their high efficiency. 

™%e it Resolved, therefore, that the Board of Education place upon 
its records its commendation of this public service rendered generously 
with intelligence and integrity; and that it cause this resolution to be 
engrossed as an expression of its sympathy for the bereaved family.” 

Miron E. Hard.—In the year nineteen hundred and seven Profes- 
sor Hard was elected Superintendent of City Schools at Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri, which city he served until the time of his resignation in July of 
this year. 

He was buried in the cemetery at Gallipolis, Ohio, on a bluff, high 
above the great river on whose banks dwell the old friends who knew 
and loved him, who were taught by him in his first great service as 
Superintendent of Schools in that city. 

Joseph Martin White.—May 8, 1914, Professor Joseph Martin 
White died at his home in Carthage after a brief illness from neuralgia 
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of the heart. Prof. White was born September 1, 1851, in Litchfield, 
Kentucky. In 1872 he entered the Normal School at Kirksville, where 
he graduated with honor two years later. After graduation Mr. White 
served two years as superintendent of the public school at Louisiana, 
Missouri. 

In 1877, Mr. White entered the university at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where he took his A. B. and Master’s degrees in 1881. From 1885 to 
1897 he was superintendent of the Carthage public schools. In the 
latter year he resigned to become inspector of high schools for the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. In 1899 he accepted the chair of pedagogy in the 
University and continued in that position for three years, when he 
resigned to take the Carthage schools again, where he continued until 
the time of his death. 

It seems fitting that this sketch should close with a tribute from the 
pen of his old teacher, Dr. J. M. Greenwood. In the Kansas City 
Journal of May 12th, Mr. Greenwood wrote as follows: 

““A dispatch from Carthage, announces the death of Superinten- 
dent J. M. White, who has been at the head of the Carthage schools for 
24 years. While attending a teachers’ institute in Clay county in 1872, 
I first met Mr. White. He was then teaching at Barry, in that county. 
When the school term closed he came to Kirksville Normal School and 
remained until his graduation in 1874. For more than two years he was 
daily in classes in the higher mathematics, physics, astronomy, logic and 
psychology. He was a classical scholar of rare attainments; very exact 
in his information and a teacher of the highest order of ability. After 
graduation he taught for a time and then went to the University of 
Michigan. 

“The friendship formed more than two score years ago has remained 
undimmed. My os popgenenng of studying his character and of knowin 
him as a student and as a man were excellent. His mind was rich in al 
those rare and high qualities that we group under the term of ‘Simple 
nobility.” He was free from those med infirmities, envy, jealousy, 
suspicion and ingratitude—the attributes of little minds. His life’s 
work was to help others, especially the young and struggling. He was 
a safe educational leader who examined all phases of a new proposition 
before adopting or rejecting it. He counseled freely with his principals 
and teachers and received the benefit of their wisdom. Among the 
ablest educators he stood in the front rank.” 


James Mickelborough Greenwood.—It is a difficult task to write 
briefly of the life, labors and achievements of one whose many years of 
service have been so crowded with high endeavor and splendid accom- 
plishment as was Dr. James M. Greenwood’s. Born in Sangamon coun- 
ty, Illinois, November 15, 1837, he came with his parents to Adair 
county, Missouri in 1852. The story of his struggles for an education, 
of his mastery of many subjects without a teacher, of his teaching in the 
country schools, of his ~— promotion and phenomenal success are 
familiar to all who read his biography in the press shortly after his death. 

For a number of years Mr. Greenwood was a very successful and 
popular teacher in the Kirksville Normal School having the chair of 
mathematics and philosophy. In 1874 he accepted the superintendency 
of the Kansas City public schools and served continuously for thirty- 
nine years. In 1913 he was made advisor to the board, which position 
he held until the time of his death, August 1, 1914. 

Dr. Greenwood’s connection with the Kansas City schools extended 
over a period of forty years. During this time he saw the schools grow 
and develop from an enrollment of 2500 pupils to 45,000 and the teach- 
ing force from 50 teachers to twelve hundred. Under his leadership 
the schools became known from ocean to ocean and his own fame ex- 
tended even further. He was the author of a number of books and is 
said to have delivered more than a thousand addresses and lectures on 
educational subjects. 
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Mr. Greenwood was an active and influential member of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association thru all the years of its existence 
and of the National Education Association for more than thirty years. 
In 1876 he was elected president of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion and was again elected in 1906, being the only one who served for 
two terms. He was a member of the council and of the board of diree- 
tors of the N. E. A. for many years, serving in both capacities at the 
time of his death. In 1890 he was elected treasurer and in 1897 he was 
elected president of the N. E. A. The University of Missouri in 1897 
conferred on Mr. Greenwood the degree of LL. D. 

He was an omniverous reader and possessed a remarkable memory. 
His mind, therefore became encyclopedic in the quantity and quality of 
information which it contained. He was an inspiration to the student, 
a tower of strength to his followers, and embraced within his sympathies 
every good and noble cause. Generous to a fault, he never permitted 
differences in opinion to affect or modify personal regard or friendship. 

The last forty years of his life have been given to the schools of 
Kansas City and to the cause of education with an energy, a devotion 
and singleness of purpose rarely falling to the lot of any man to render to 
his fellows. His services to the educational world outside of Kansas 
City were no less conspicuous and meritorious than that rendered at 
home. His annual reports, his many books on educational questions, 
his contributions to the leading periodicals of America, and above all, 
his inspiring lectures to the many thousand of teachers who in the course 
of his long career have been privileged to hear him, place him in the ecom- 
pany of the greatest and best of this generation. 

In the death of Dr. Greenwood, the educational interests of Kan- 
sas City, the State of Missouri, and the world at large have lost one of the 
ablest and most distinguished representatives. The debt of gratitude 
which the present generation owes to such a career can only be dis- 
charged by a similar zeal and devotion to the great cause which he so 
nobly advanced. 

Dr. Greenwood died about eight o’clock Saturday morning, August 
1, 1914, of heart failure, while sitting at his desk. He had a host of 
loyal friends who not only admired him for his great ability, but loved 
him for his many manly qualities. He wasa great scholar, a great super- 
intendent, a great teacher. He was a true friend, a genial loving com- 
panion, a manly man. He will be long and sadly missed and he will 
be ever kindly and lovingly remembered. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HOWARD A. GASS, Chairman, 
L. MeCARTNEY, 
JOHN S. COLLINS, 
T. BERRY SMITH, 
E. M. VIOLETTE. 


No further business appearing the meeting adjourned until 7:45 
P. M. November 12th. 


SECOND GENERAL ee eee NOVEMBER 12, 
7:45 P. M. 


At Auditorium. 
Meeting called to order by President Phillips. 
Musie was given by the Central High School Orchestra and 


Chorus. 
Gymnastic Drill, Girls and Boys from St. Joseph’s Schools under 
the direction of Mr. A. T. Heibel, Supervisor of Physical Training. 
Rev. W. R. Dobyns of the First Presbyterian Church gave the 


opening prayer. 
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The report of the Committee on Industrial and Vocational Edu- 
cation was given by Prof. J. D. Elliff, Chairman, of Columbia. After 
he had finished reading the report he moved that it be adopted. This 
motion was duly seconded and adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, Pres. of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass., gave an addresss on ‘“‘The Edu- 
eation of the Wage-earning Gicl.”’ 

Dr. Edward Howard Griggs gave an address on “Public Education 
and the Problem of Democracy.” 

Announcements were made by the President. 

No further business appearing the session adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL ee ana NOVEMBER 13, 9:00 


At Auditorium. 


Meeting called to order by President Phillips. 

Music, Cantata ‘“‘May”’ (Carl Busch), 7th and 8th grades from 
north St. Joseph schools. 

Prayer, by Rev. B. P. Taylor, Pastor Francis Street Methodist 
Church. 

The report of the Committee on Scope and Function of Agricul- 
tural Education was read by Chairman J. D. Wilson of Boonville. 
Mr. Wilson moved the adoption of the report. The motion was sec- 
onded and the report adopted by the convention unanimously. 

An Address, “‘Business as Laboratory Training for Efficiency” 
was given by Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman. 

“The Rural School of the Future,’ was the subject of an address 
made by Prof. W. H. Tate of the department of Rural Education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Chorus: ‘‘Love’s Old Sweet Dream.”” J. L. Malloy, “All Through 
the Night,’’ Old Welsh, Benton High School. 

Folk Games, Primary Grades. Under direction of Miss Mary 
Stewart, Director of Girls’ Gymnastics. 

Prof. Edward C. Elliott, Director of the Course for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, University of Wisconsin, next addressed the con- 
vention. His subject was ‘‘The Measure of Merit for Teachers.”’ 

Dean W. W. Charters of Columbia, Chairman of the Committee 
on Larger Unit for School Administration gave the report for this 
committee. He moved the adoption of the report which was regularly 
seconded and carried by the convention. 

No further business the session adjourned. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LARGER UNIT. 


To the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Your committee on a Larger Unit for 
— Administration begs to report that it has done the following 
work. 

First. It has held three meetings. The first of these meetings 
was in January at Columbia, Missouri. Four members of the com- 
mittee were present and plans were made for studying at first hand 
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school administration in certain States that are using the county 
school unit. The second meeting was held at Columbia in April. At 
this meeting it was decided to present a general outline of the county 
school unit plan to the Convention of County Superintendents at 
Jefferson City in May. The general outlines of the county school 
unit were discussed- and agreed upon by the members of the com- 
mittee. The third meeting was at Jefferson City in May, 1914. At 
this meeting the committee made a report of its work to the Conven- 
tion of County Superintendents. 

Second. Four members of the committee, Miss Frankie Connell 
and Messrs. J. T. McDonald, J. A. Robeson and George Melcher, 
spent one week in February, 1914, studying the administration of 
rural schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina and Maryland. 
They also spent a week at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Richmond. At this meeting they planned for several 
conferences with leading county superintendents, state superintend- 
ents and other students of cduenibonal problems. 

As the result of these two weeks of investigation each member 
of the committee became fully convinced that the county school unit 
is superior as a unit for administering, financing and supervising rural 
schools to any other unit now in use. The arguments for the county 
school unit are presented in a circular which accompanies this re- 
port and is filed as Exhibit A. 

Third. The committee sent out a questionnaire to each state 
superintendent in the United States. A summary of the answers to 
this questionnaire is included in Exhibit A. 

Fourth. The committee in July, 1914 published ten thousand 
circulars giving a concise statement of the rural school situation in 
Missouri at the present time and also giving a brief account of the 
results of the investigation made by the members of the committee 
including reports from the individual members and a summary of 
the answers to the questionnaire sent to the state superintendents. The 
circular contains a tentative plan for a county school unit and also 
Dean Charters’ paper read before the nn eg Council of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association in November, 191: 

Fifth. The committee before preparing the circular made a close 
study of the various plans of school organization in use in the different 
States and also had much correspondence with state superintendents, 
county superintendents and others especially interested in rural school 
organization. 

The committee recommends that since the changes involved in 
the county school unit are so fundamental and far reaching, no at- 
tempt should be made to embody them in law at this next session of 
the legislature. Rather, it recommends in thesecond place that a new 
committee be appointed by the executive committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association to continue the investigation as to the best 
form any legislation should take, and to continue a campaign with the 
teachers and the people of the state. 

The committee recommends further that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Association consider the question of submitting an amend- 
ment to the state constitution placing in the hands of the legislature 
the power to regulate the rate of taxation for school purposes. This 
amendment should be very brief and should leave the question of 
determining the minimum and maximum rates of taxation for schools 
in the state, in the county and in the local school district entirely in 
the hands of the legislature. Such power in the hands of the legis- 
lature would prevent the schools in any community from suffering a seri- 
ous handicap because of unjust and hampering constitutional restrictions. 
A more desirable county school unit plan could be outlined at present 
were it not for the restrictions in the constitution. 

‘ The committee would further recommend’ that this report in- 
cluding Exhibit A be printed in the proceedings of the State Teachers’ 
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Association for the information of all the members of that associa- 
tion. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WwW. W. CHARTERS, Chairman; 
FRANKIE CONNELL, 
J. T. MeDONALD, 
GEORGE MELCHER, Secretary, 
J. H. ROBESON. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION—FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 7:45 


At Auditorium. 


Meeting called to order by President Phillips. 

Music, Chorus: Plantation Melodies, Pupils from Bartlett High 
School. 

The invocation was given by Rev. C. O. Kimball First M. E. 
Church. 

In the absence of Supt. Blewett of St. Louis, Chairman, the Re- 
port of the Committee on Plans for Pensioning Teachers was not given. 

President Ira Richardson of Maryville, Chairman, gave the 
Report of the Committee on Constitutional Amendments. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
RELATING TO EDUCATION. 


The Committee on Constitutional Changes Relating to Educa- 
tion held a meeting March 14-1914, at Columbia and made a report 
of its findings at the County Superintendent’s Meeting in Jefferson 
City in May, and now present this completed report for your con- 
sideration. 

We have examined the constitutional provisions of most of the 

various states in an endeavor to find the attitude in other states; 
to acquaint ourselves with recent changes: and thru the State 
Departments to learn of contemplated changes. 

We found some remarkable changes in legislative codes, but 
few in the constitutional provisions, greatest progress in legislative 
enactment and organization being found in those states having the 
simplest constitutional provision. 

We beg leave therefore to submit the following points: 

1—Our constitution was adopted when conditions were vastly 
different from the present and an evident need of careful restrictions 
to safeguard the rights of the people. 

2—Today the rights of the people demand a different point of 
= in the matter of preparation of individuals for the duties of citizen- 
ship 

3—It is evident to your committee and to students of economics 
and education that there are many defective provisions in the instru- 
ment which now controls the body politic. 

4—It is our duty to bring to your attention some changes affecting 
education much needed at the present time, and which should be so 
stated that they may take care of present and future needs. 

5—In_ the study of various state constitutions and especially 
the provisions with reference to education, we find a great variation 
both as to complexity of wording and fixedness of provision. As stated 
above, the simplest wording and greatest possible adaptation of pro- 
vision to changing condition seems most desirable and to guarantee 
the maximum of progress. 

B—2 
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6—In the light of these points we find: 

a—There is evident need of a differently organized State Board 
of Edueation with specific powers over the general educational in- 
terests of the State, with duties prescribed by legislative enactment. 

b—That it seems desirable to make a specific statement granting 
power to the legislature to reorganize school districts. 

e—There should be a modification of the restriction on tax levies 
for educational purposes. We helieve that no community will go 
beyond its ability in the matter of taxation for education. 

d—Provision should be made for a general educational tax of 
not less than one mill, the distribution of which should be governed 
by legislative enactment. 

e—In addition to the above specific educational needs the matter 
of assessment of property values directly effects the income for schools; 
hence there should & a more adequate and equitable basis for deter- 
mining taxable valuation than now exists. 

7—Our experience with present machinery for amending - the 
constitution justifies but little optisism with reference to positive ac- 
tion in the future. 

Your committee would therefore recommend as its emphatic 
and unqualified recommendation that we need a new constitution 
and that the most adequate means of securing this will be through a 
constitutional convention, and whether by convention or by present 
means, there should be a codification and rewriting of the section on 


education and related passages. 
IRA RICHARDSON, 


L. R. ERNST, 
WM. H. BLACK, 
J. H. MARKLEY, 
ZULA THURMAN. 


Miss Naomi Norsworthy, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Columbia University, New York City, gave an address on “‘Socializa- 
tion through Appreciation.”’ ‘“‘Ifs, Idols and Ideals’’ was the subject 
of an address delivered by Prof. EF. C. Elliott. 

Announcements. 

No further business appearing the session adjourned. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY NOVEMBER 14, 9:00 


. M. 


At Auditorium. 


Meeting called to order by President Phillips. 

Music, Cantata, ‘“‘The Three Springs’’ (Paul Bliss) 7th and 9th 
grade pupils from Central Schools. 

Rev. Dudley M. Clagett, of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
gave the invocation. 

Prof. W. H. Martin, of Kansas City, State Manager of the N. E. 
A. made a statement to the convention regarding the N. E. A. 

President Kirk, of Kirksville, moved that $250 be appropriated 
for the N. E. A. for the meeting next year. Pres. Phillips stated that 
this appropriation was included in the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Prof. W. W. Martin, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
of Cape Girardeau, read the report of this committee. Mr. Martin 
moved that the report be adopted. The motion was seconded by Pres. 
Williams of Lexington and Pres. Kirk of Kirksville. Carried unani- 
mously. The Report follows: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolution of Thanks: We, the members of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, thank the citizens, including especially the 
Boy Scouts and Guides, teachers and newspapers of St. Joseph, for 
the hospitality and courtesy extended to us during the present 
session. 

President and Officers Commended: We commend President 
Phillips and the other officers of the Association for their effective work. 

Five Special Committees Appreciated: We express our appre- 
ciation to the five special committees authorized by this Associa- 
tion last year for their effective work in investigating the respective 
fields assigned to them. 

State Superintendent Commended: We heartily commend the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, William P. Evans, for select- 
ing trained men as his assistants, for setting high standards for our 
schools, and for conducting the State Department of Education in 
a business-like manner. 

State Inspectors: We favor increasing the number of inspectors 
in the State Superintendent’s office, so as to provide more effective 
inspection of elementary schools, both city and rural. 

Text Books in English Grammer: We request the State Depart- 
ment of Education to publish from time to time the list of textbooks 
in English Grammar which conform to the suggestions of the Joint 
Committee on Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature. 

Community Use of School Buildings and Grounds: We endorse 
the use of school buildings and grounds for social, community and rec- 
reational purposes. 

Public Benefactors: We commend those public benefactors who 
use a portion of their wealth to endow public schools. 

Simplified Spelling: We favor the gradual simplification of English 
spelling. To this end we recommend the general use of the following 
words as simplified by the National Education Association in 1899: 
Program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, catalog, prolog, 
decalog, demagog, pedagog. 

County School Unit: We favor a County School Unit for the 
administering, supervising and financing of our rural and village 
schools. In this connection county superintendents should have larger 
power, higher qualifications and larger salaries in keeping with their 
responsibility. 

Appointment of Teachers: We condemn the appointing of teachers 
as a reward for political or personal services. 

Legislation by General Assembly: We petition the general as- 
sembly as follows: 

(A) Constitutional Convention: To submit to the people the 
proposition for a Constituticnal Convention. 

Third Grade Certificates: To amend the present Certifica- 
tion Law, so that no more third grade certificates be granted after 
January 1, 1918. 

(C) Delegate to State School Board Convention: To authorize 
each county court to defray out of county funds the expenses of a 
delegate, appointed by the County School Board Convention, to 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

(D) Five Mile Act: To pass a so-called Five Mile Act, making 
it applicable to all cities in which State Schools are located. 

(E) Longer Tenure of Superintendents: To empower any 
Board of Education to re-elect a superintendent for a period not to 
exceed three years and to require it to confine the election of teachers 
and selection of text books to his recommendations. 

(F) Traveling Expenses and Help for County Superintendent: 
To provide all necessary expenses and adequate clerical help for county 
superintendents in order that they may devote more of their time to 
the important duties of actual supervision. 
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Special Committees: We request the Executive Committee to - 
appoint the following committees and to appropriate out of the funds 
of this Association money to defray their necessary expenses: 

(I) Professional Ethics: A committee of five to draw up a code 
of Professional Ethies for the teachers of Missouri. 

(Il) Teachers’ Salaries: A committee of Three to investigate 
the subject of teachers’ salaries, and report its findings directly to the 
Boards of Education in Missouri and to this Association. 

(III) Constitutional Code Relating to Education: A Committee 
of Seven to submit to this Association a Constitutional Code which 
shall be a complete revision of constitutional provisions concerning 
education, this committee to have authority to call in expert service, 
if necessary. 

(IV) Junior High School Plan: A Committee of Three to in- 
vestigate and report on the Junior High School Plan. 

(V) Simplified Spelling: A Committee of Five to investigate 
the subject of Simplification of English Spelling and to report at the 
next meeting of this Association. 

VI) English in Grades: A Committee of Three to co-operate 
with the National Educational Association Committee on the study 
of English in the grades. 

Missouri Conference of Education: The Executive Committee 
of this Association is authorized to appropriate $1,500.00, or so much 
thereof as the funds of the Association will justify, for the support of 
the Missouri Conference of Education, provided that none of such 
appropriation shall be paid until the Conference has raised $4,000.00 
additional for conducting a campaign of education. 

N. E. A. Appropriation : The Executive Committee is authorized 
to appropriate $250.00 to maintain Missouri Headquarters at the N. 
EK. A. Convention in 1915. 

Secretary requested to Distribute Resolutions: The Secretary 
of the Association is requested to send copies of these resolutions to 
all members of the General Assembly, to the press of the state, and 
to all county and city superintendents in the state, to be distributed 
7 them to members of the Boards of Education in their respective 

istricts. 


Prin. T. E. Spencer of St. Louis spoke concerning the headquarters 
of Missouri at the N. E. A. 

President Dearmont of Cape Girardeau and President Kirk of 
Kirksville, spoke in favor of more money for headquarters of Missouri 
at the next meeting of the N. E. A. 

Pres. Phillips complimented Sergeant at Arms Bell, the Boy 
Seouts and others who helped to make this association great. 

Pres. Phillips called A. R. Coborn, Third Vice-President, to the 
chair at this time. 

Miss Naomi Norsworthy next gave an address on the ‘Contri- 
butions of Experimental Psychology.” 

Mr. Emert DeVigne gave an address. 

“Education as a Science’’ was a subject of an address given by 
Dean W. A. Jessup, College of Education, University of Iowa. 

Prin. T. E. Spencer, Chairman of the Finance Committee, gave 
a report as to the finances of the association. 

The Constitutional Amendments were next considered. The 
following amendments, having been proposed and printed in the pro- 
gram as provided by the Constitution, on motion of Prin. H. H. Holmes, 
of Kansas City, and duly seconded was unanimously adopted: 
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Amendment No. 1. 


Amend the Constitution and By-Laws by adding one new article 
to be known as Article X, as follows: 


ARTICLE X. 


“There shall be a Legislative Committee consisting of six ap- 
pointive members and the State Superintendent of Public Schools 
as an ex-9fficio member. This Committee shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee in even years, the first committee to be ap- 
pointed in 1914. Each member shall serve for a period of two years.” 

Amendments Nos. 2-5, authorizing the Executive Committee 
to employ a secretary for full time, and adding to his duties the manage- 
ment of the Reading Cirele Business and any other duties the Execu- 
tive Committee may require, were next considered. 

Pres. Carrington of Springfield moved that the amendments be 
adopted. This motion was seconded by Prof. R. H. Emberson of 
Columbia and voted unanimously, by the convention. The Amend- 
ments were therefore adopted and become part of the Constitution 
at once. 

The Amendments follow: 


Amendment No. 2. 


Amend Article IV, paragraph 3, in regard to the duties of Secre- 
tary, which now reads: 

“The Secretary shall keep a record of the minutes of the general 
sessions of the Association. He shall be Secretary of the Executive 
Committee, and under its direction shall prepare the proceedings of 
the Association for publication. He shall perform such other duties 
as may be required by the Executive Committee,” so that when amended 
it will read: 

“The Secretary shall keep a record of the minutes of the Associa- 
tion. He shall be Secretary of the Executive Committee and of the 
Reading Circle Board and shall devote his entire time to the duties 
of his office. Under the direction of the Executive Committee, he 
shall prepare the proceedings of the Association for publication, manage 
the Reading Circle business, and perform such other duties as the 
Executive Committee may require.” 


Amendment No. 3. 


Amend Article VI, which now reads: 

“‘Compensation—The Secretary shall receive such compensation 
(not exceeding 5 per cent of the receipts) as may be determined by the 
Executive Committee. No other officer or member of the Association 
shall receive any compensation whatsoever.” By striking out the 
phrase ‘‘not exceeding 5 per cent of the receipts,” so that when amended 
it will read: 


ARTICLE VI. 


“Compensation—The Secretary shall receive such compensation 
as may be determined by the Executive Committee. No other officer 
or member of the Association shall receive any compensation what- 
soever.”’ 


Amendment No. 4. 


Amend By-Law II, second paragraph, which now reads: 

“The Reading Circle Board shall consist of five members as fol- 
lows: The President of this Association, the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools and three members of the Association not on the 
Executive Committee, one appointed each year for a term of three 
years. The Board shall elect its Chairman and Secretary, and its ex- 
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penses shall be paid by the Executive Committee out of a fund de- 
rived from the proceeds of the sale of books,’’ by striking out the 
words ‘“‘and seecretary”’ so that when amended it will read: 

“The Reading Circle Board shall consist of five members as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The President of this Association, the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools and three members of the Association not on the 
Executive Commitee, cne appointed each year for a term of three 
years. The Board shall elect its Chairman and its expenses shall be 
paid by the Executive Committee out of a fund derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of books.” 





Amendment No. 5. 


Amend By-Laws III, paragraph 2, which now reads: 

“The Committee on Officers shall meet on the afternoon of the 
second day and nominate candidates for the following offices: Presi- 
dent, First, Second and Third Vice-Presidents, Railroad Secretary, Treas- 
urer, two members of the Executive Committee and one member of the 
Reading Circle Board. The Secretary shall be chosen by the Executive 
Committee for a term of four years. When the report of the Committee 
is made, the adoption of the report by an ordinary method of voting shall 
constitute the election of officers unless by motion a ballot be ordered,”’ 
by striking out the phrase ‘‘of four years’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase ‘“‘not to exceed four years,” so that when amended it will 


“The Committee on Officers shall meet on the afternoon of the 
second day and nominate candidates for the following offices: Presi- 
dent, First, Second and Third Vice-Presidents, Railroad Seeretary, 
Treasurer, two members of the Executive Committee and one member 
of the Reading Circle Board. The Secretary shall be chosen by the 
Executive Committee for a term not to exceed four years. When 
the report is made, the adoption of the report by an ordinary method 
of voting shall constitute the election of officers, unless by motion a 
ballot be ordered.” 


Hon. Wm. P. Evans, Sec’y. of the Committee on Time and Place, 
gave the report for this committee, which is as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIME AND PLACE. 


The Committee on Time and Place begs to make the following 
report: The time of the next meeting of the Association shall be 
November 4, 5 and 6, 1915. The Committee recommends also that 
the invitation to hold the next session in Kansas City be accepted; 
provided that the Executive Committee be given power to change these 
provisions if satisfactory arrangements cannot be made. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. H. BARBEE, Chairman, Nevada. 


WM. P. EVANS, Secretary, Jefferson City. 
Mr. Evans moved the adoption of the report which was seconded 
and adopted unanimously. 


Chairman T. E. Spencer of the Committee on Nomination of Offi- 
cers presented his report as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


We, your committee on nomination of officers, make the follow- 
ing recommendations for 1915: President, A. Ross Hill, Columbia; 
First Vice-President, Miss Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis; Second Vice- 
President, W. W. Thomas, Springfield; Third Vice-President, I. N. 
Evrard, Marshall; Treasurer, L. W. Rader, St. Louis; Railroad Secre- 
tary, W. T. Longshore, Kansas City. 
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Member of Reading Circle Board for a term ending November 
1917: C. C. Thudium,. Fredericktown. 

(Signed) T. E. SPENCER, Chairman, St. Louis. 
O. G. SANFORD, Secretary, Palmyra. 

Mr. Spencer moved the adoption of the report. The motion was 
seconded by Prof. R. H. Emberson and carried unanimously. The 
report was adopted and officers elected. 

Treasurer Rader next furnished the following information re- 
garding the standing of the different counties with reference to the 
trophy cup. The cup was presented to Nodaway County, it having 
secured the highest percentage of the members of the Association for 
the St. Joseph Convention—106.4 percent. Buchanan came second 
with 101.7 per cent; Clay third with 101.3 per cent and Atchison fourth, 
100 per cent. 

President Phillips appointed a committee of two who escorted 
the newly elected Vice-President, Miss Lillie R. Ernst, to the chair. 
Mr. Phillips then presented Miss Ernst with the gavel of the Associa- 
tion and thanked the association for the kindly assistance rendered 
him during the year and bespoke the hearty co-operation of evtry 
member with his successor, President Hill. 

Miss Ernst in accepting the gavel stated that this had been a 
great meeting and that while there had been a large enrollment she 
fully expected that next year the meeting would be greater than ever. 

No further business appearing, the Fifty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers Association adjourned. 


C. A. PHILLIPS, Chairman, Warrensburg. 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Cape Girardeau. 
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ADDRESSES—GENERAL SESSIONS. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By Elliott Marshall, Mayor of St. Joseph, Missouri. 


“Mr. Chairman and Teachers: 

You are here, and I am glad of it. I have been honored by your 
committee. They have asked me to weleome you to St. Joseph, as 
mayor of this city. It is not necessary to tell you that you are welcome; 
you know it. I not only weleome you as mayor of the city, but the city 
welcomes you. Weare all glad you are here. Now, the word ‘‘teacher” 
to me is almost as sacred as mother and father. They brought me up; 
they made me what Iam. _ I did not have the privilege, I might say, of 
going to the publie schools. I was educated at two boarding schools. 
I don’t know whether I was benefited thereby or not, because I think 
our publie schools can not be touched by a boarding school. (applause) 

My school days were pretty rough. I think I had the mud shaken 
off of my shirt three or four times a week. They did not whip in those 
days, but the seamstress was very busy sewing on the buttons; they 
shook them off. It was not because I was an obstreperous fellow, but 
because I would rather play foot ball and base ball than study. 

I am proud of our St. Joseph schools. We have got magnificent 
schools here. We have got magnificent teachers, just as good and just 
as pretty as any in the state. My boy has been educated at our schools. 
He is now down at the University of Missouri. I am proud of him, 
proud of the education he has got. 

You teachers have a great responsibility on your shoulders. As an 
association, you just bear in mind that you have the making of this 
great State of Missouri. You have more to do with the children than 
their parents have. The parents are easy going; they love their children. 
There are many faults in the child that they will overlook. You teachers 
have to correct that. Itis upto you. I know how it was done when I 
was a boy. ‘Two of my old teachers are living. 'They are just as dear 
to me as my parents are. They live back in New York, and I hear from 
them once or twice a year. 

Now, I notice that Mr. Thompson is going to respond to this effort 
of mine. He is from Tarkio. That is on the Tarkio branch of the C. 
B. & Q. Railroad. I know the place well. I probably have been there 
a hundred times, when I was with the C. B. & Q. Railroad. I know Mr. 
Thompson well. I know him well as that grand old man who started 
and helped Tarkio. Dave Rankin lived there, and he was one of the 
best men in this state. I am proud of Tarkio College, and of Tarkio. 
I wish St. Joseph could have a college. Tarkio can have that, so can 
Atchison, Kirksville, and other towns, but St. Joseph can not. It 
does not redound to our credit. 

I am not an orator, and my voice is in mighty bad shape. I will 
just show you where the boy is still in me. Last Saturday William 
Jewell College played a game of foot ball at Kansas City. I didn’t 
know a man on either team, but went down to see the game. I didn’t 
eare particularly which college won, but William Jewell got the drop 
on them, as they say, and made a touch down. 

Now, I am not going to keep you any longer. I am going to tell 
you again that you are welcome. I know our people and our school 
committee are going to do everything they can to make the time a good 
one. It is going to be a good time, for St. Joseph is noted for its hos- 
pitality. With this glorious weather you are going to have a tiptop 
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jime. If you want anything from the city,—if we ean do you any good, 
or make the day more pleasant, all you have to do is to call up number 
120, City Hall. Thank you.” 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
President J. A. Thompson, Tarkio College. 


“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

The little speech of weleome that has been made by the mayor 
reminds me of a little story connected with a bit of experience which I 
had in Ireland a few years ago. My mother was born in Ireland. I 
was making a visit there to the little thatched roofed house in which my 
mother was born. I found there a little Irish maiden lady of perhaps 
seventy years of age. She was asked by a friend who was with us if 
she remembered the Given family. ‘‘Well do I remember them,” 
she said. The question was then asked, ‘‘Why do you remember them?” 
“Oh, well, the Given family is one of the most remarkable families that’ 
ever left Ireland.” ‘And what were they remarkable for?’”’ She hesi- 
tated a moment and said, ‘‘Just for ‘dacenecy.”” Ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to tell you that Mayor Marshall, as mayors go, is one of 
the kind that is remarkable just for ‘dacency.” It is no mere compli- 
ment to say concerning him that the people of Missouri who have met 
him in his business capacity, during the long years when he was con- 
nected with the railroads, and in other ways with business,—it is no 
mere compliment to say that the people who met him learned to ap- 
preciate him as a man of character, as a man well worth meeting, as a 
man who did honor to anything he ever undertook. Those of us out- 
side of the City of St. Joseph, who heard he was elected its mayor, feel 
that the City of St. Joseph has honored itself in electing him. 

I am here today speaking for the teachers in response to the wel- 
eome which has been made. I do not want to appear, in representing 
the teachers, to be uttering mere words of bare compliment. I think 
what the mayor has said in regard to the teacher is appreciated by every 
one. We do appreciate our teachers. His memory goes back to two 
in particular who are connected with his early education. If I could 
ask every individual who is in this audience today to give testimony, I 
have not a particle of doubt that every individual would be able to 
point to one or more teachers who had something to do with the making 
of that individual’s life. We all appreciate the teacher. The world is 
appreciating them more and more. Our community, thank God, is 
not a community in which the spirit of militarism prevails. It has 
prevailed in Europe. It does prevail today over a vast area of Europe, 
the soldier general, the military man who looms large in the eyes of 
these people, who are engaged in killing one another in Europe. No, 
we American people do not believe in killing our fellowmen. We do 
not have a large army. We do not have a large navy. So long as the 
people of this United States have anything to do in regard to what shall 
be done, there will not be a large army or a large navy. (Applause). 

We do appreciate the teacher, because we believe that the teacher 
stands in a much more fundamental relation to the people than does the 
military man. We believe in the military man to a reasonable extent. 
It is necessary to use force sometimes. We even find it so in the schools, 
but we do not believe in laying emphasis on that side of the relation of 
men to their felowmen. We believe in beginning early with the boys 
and girls,—the kind of boys and girls that you saw here this morning, 
that you heard singing from the platform this morning. We believe 
in beginning early. We believe in giving them such a training that we 
will not need to use force. The old fashioned slipper, the rod, the things 
that used to represent the teacher, no longer represent them. . There 
is another ideal set before the teacher. The day was when it was the 
fashion to elevate the military man to the high position. That day 
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has passed in our land. Only a few days ago we had an election, In 
that election, a candidate for the office of Governor in one of the great 
states of the Union was superintendent of one of our great systems of 
city schools. And not only was he a candidate for election, but he was 
elected by a large majority of votes. I refer to Martin G. Brum- 
baugh who has just been elected in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
About four years ago, when another one of our great commonwealths 
had occasion to create a constitutional convention, the man who was 
elected to preside over that constitutional convention and who had more 
to do with the making of the constitution than any one else, was Presi- 
dent S. E. Fess, president of a leading college, and the people thought 
so much of it that they immediately proceeded to nominate and elect 
him as a member of Congress. There has been no better man in the 
congress that has just adjourned than the Honorable S. E. Fess of Ohio. 
I want to remind you that a little over a year ago one of our parties 
chose for the Presidency of the United States a man whom the politi- 
cians are pleased to call a school teacher. With a smile upon their 
lips they referred to him as that school teacher candidate. When the 
election took place, the school teacher was triumphantly elected as 
President of the United States. And there has been no better fitted 
man, no man whose personality more honors the position which he 
holds, no man whose name will go down io posterity stronger than the 
name of President Woodrow Wilson. (Applause). 

I have said enough. I only want to add a word more. I think 
more of our commonwealths would do well to look toward the school 
teachers to fill the lofty positions which they have in their states. I 
have been thinking back over the history of the commonwealth of Mis- 
souri, and I do not recall that Missouri ever nominated a man who came 
freshly from the teacher's position to be governor of this great common- 
wealth, but I want to say that if the commonwealth of Missouri had 
some years ago nominated Mr. Greenwood of Kansas City, and had 
elected him, and placed him in the chair, there never would have been 
a man better fitted for the position of Governor of Missouri. 

We have a good many women among our teachers. We can’t 
elect a woman as governor or as a representative in Congress. Our 
state has just recently said that it did not wish its women to exercise 
the ballot in Missouri. A good many of us just mere men were dis- 
appointed at the result of the election. We who have been associated 
with the women who teach in Missouri, we who know the character and 
the fitness and the intelligence and the wisdom of the women who teach 
in Missouri, believe that Missouri would have done herself proud if 
she had given these women the right to vote. We believe in the women 
who teach. So many of the men believe in the women who teach that 
a great many of them, not only from a teacher’s position, but from a 
social position have turned to these women teachers to fill the highest 
position which a man can give a woman, the position of wife and mother 
in the home. We do appreciate them, the women who teach. 

I want, in behalf of the teachers who are present here today, to 
thank Mayor Marshall for the welcome he has given us to the City of 
St. Joseph. I know that is not a mere formality. It is not mere words. 
I have lived long enough in the vicinity of St. Joseph to know that this 
city does heartily and cordially welcome the teachers of Missouri.”’ 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


C. ‘. Soe President of the Association, delivered the following 
address: 

“The best thing about this address is going to be its brevity. I 
don’t want to talk about a great many things to you school teachers of 
Missouri. I want to talk about two or three things with a consider- 
able degree of earnestness, if I[can. Then I hope we will try to do those 
two or three things, some of these days, rather than to resolute about 
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them, and leave them in the archives of this association for a generation 
or two. I think we ean say, without any sort of hesitancy, that this 
association has been the greatest single educational force in the develop- 
ment of our schools in this great commonwealth. It has been our time 
keeper for educational progress. 

Recently I read again the resolutions, beginning with its first an- 
nual meeting, and coming to the very last one, so far as I could get those 
resolutions. I looked over the programs of this association through its 
_ period of fifty years of history also, and found myself confirmed in the 

opinion that practically every bit of legislative action for schools of 
every kind had first been advocated in the councils of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association. That gave me comfort and courage for 
future progress, because the way is plain to us to get things done. 

No doubt the makers of our constitution, when they required an 
address from the president at each annual session, had two things in 
mind: namely, the address should recount somewhat the educational 
advancements of the preceding year, and, it should set some problems 
for the next year, and future years. In all of its history, the association 
has conducted various sorts of investigation, and reported the results 
of these investigations to its members at their annual meetings. In no 
single year have we had under investigation so many important prob- 
lems. At our last convention, held in St. Louis, you authorized the 
appointment of ffve cemmittees to investigate the important matters 
under the headings given to these committees. 

These committees you will recall are as follows: 

’ First. A Committee on Constitutional Charges Relating to Edu- 
eation. 

_ Second. A Special Committee on Industrial and Vocational Edu- 
eation. 

Third. A Committee on a Larger Unit for School Administration. 

Fourth. A Committee on Scope and Function of Agricultural 
Edueation, as it relates to Normal Schools and the University. 

Fifth. A Committee on Plans for Pensioning Teachers. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure to keep in touch with the 
work of each one of these committees, somewhat, and I know that the 
report of each is a distinet contribution to the educational literature on 
Missouri schools and school problems, and will turn out to be a distinet 
contribution to the educational progress of this great state. Two of 
these reports have already been published and distributed to the mem- 
bers of the association. We will have a report from each of these com- 
mittees for your information and discussion, in connection with this 
program. As a result of these investigations, and other information, 
the President has reached a most positive conviction that our greatest 
educational need is a thoro revision of our State Constitution as it 
relates to education. There are so many fundamental changes needed 
in that document, that it seems to me that it is not worth while any 
longer to consider mere amendments; we need a brand new “garment,” 
and not a ‘“‘bunch of patches.’’ I am quite willing to join, as an in- 
dividual, and as a member of this association, with any organization to 
secure a new constitution for this state, but am unwilling to wait longer 
to attend to this most important need. Therefore, I think that the 
school teachers of Missouri should take up the task and the burden. 

You heard, in response to the Address of Welcome, that this is 
the day of school teacher statesmen. Fellow teachers! I may not 
know much about the temper of things in this great old state, my native 
state, which I love, but I believe profoundly that the time has arrived 
when the school teachers of Missouri must go to the people of this state 
saying what we need educationally. 


I.— REVISION OF CONSTITUTION, 


We should empower our Executive Committee to appoint a com- 
petent committee to study critically the whole problem of constitutional 
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provisions for education in this country, and prepare for us a modern 
code or section on the whole problem of schools. This report should be 
rinted and distributed to the members of the association in time for a 
ull discussion before our next annual meeting. When it is adopted 
by the membership of this association, we should begin a campaign 
at once, before the people of this commonwealth, for its adoption. I 
wish it were possible to do the thing at a special election. It is not 
possible, as I understand it, to do that. I would like to be able to put 
the educational problems, the educational issues in these questions 
straight up to the people of this state, unclouded by any political or 
economie problems of any kind. If we could do that, for one I would 
go to these people of Missouri,—conservative though they are at times, 
—with a perfect confidence that when the case was presented in an in- 
telligent manner, the victory would rest on our side. 

Now. my time, of course, does not warrant me in making a lengthy 
discussion on the details of the work of this committee. However, 
there are a few matters which I will mention, and these matters will 
come out again in the reports of the committees which have been doing 
your work. 

I am perfectly sure that our State Board of Education has long ago 
outlived its capacity for usefulness. This is said, not with reflection 
upon it, but because the administrative affairs of this state are so great 
for those men, that they couldn’t supervise schools if they wanted to 
do so. Moreover, they are not educational experts. 

Practically all the provisions for taxation, as they are outlined in 
our Constitution, are antiquated,—they are out of date. More ade- 
quate and permanent support should be provided for educational in- 
stitutions and for special educational problems. The vocational and 
industrial educational problem is upon us. We must face it with in- 
telligence and courage. But little we can do until certain important 
changes are made with reference to taxation and other matters. Some 
change in administrative areas must be made, so that all the children 
of the state may have the privilege of a good education. Those of you 
who attended the council meeting last night, know this is but in on 
with a few facts which were brought out at that meeting, and those of 
us who have studied the problem, know this line of evidence might be 
found in every county in the whole state. 

Unfortunately, the report of the committee on ‘Larger Unit for 
School Administration’’ has been badly misunderstood in Missouri. 
In my opinion, it is a very instructive document. I am sorry that.a 
misapprehension of any kind should have come about it. It makes 
very little difference whether we appoint or elect a county superinten- 
dent, or whether we centralize in certain important matters or not. 
These are comparatively unimportant matters. I know how the com- 
mittee that worked on these problems has been misrepresentsed,—yes, 
villified in certain quarters in this state. 

Fellow teachers, you can’t get on and lambast the men and women 
who try to do your work conscientiously. That is not the way to make 
progress. You can, at least, give the investigators credit for sincerity 
and honesty, though they may make mistakes. That has not always 
been done with reference to this committee, and, I know whereof I 
speak. The main problem,—let me bear it in on you,—is this, that we 
might bring a good school to all the children of Missouri. 

Another committee had under discussion this whole problem of 
allowances and pensions for teachers. Nothing can be done in that 
matter, whatever may be your opinion about it, until the Constitution 
of this state allows the privilege. No matter how much a country may 
be impressed by any service rendered by any group of its servants, no 
arrangement can be made until the Constitution will allow them to 
be retired, and be compensated somewhat by the state. These are 
some of the large problems which must be handled constitutionally. 
There are others, and I have presented no details. 
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II.—CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHER. 


I desire to present only one more important problem for consider- 
ation by this association for next year. The Committee on Resolutions 
of the 51st annual meeting, held in Springfield, in November, 1912, called 
your attention to the urgent need of a code of ethics of some kind for 
the profession of teaching. In the time that remains, I want to urge 
that as the second important problem for our consideration. Of 
course, I do not care to present many details, for that would be too long 
a story. And this is not a judicial situation anyway. It seems that 
we need a competent committee to study the whole problem, and present 
its findings for our consideration at our next passe jpn ny How- 
ever, a further discussion of two or three important phases of the problem 
may be made at this time. 

It is said that there are now more than Five Hundred Thousand 
teachers in this country. We hear continually that this is the most im- 
portant social work engaged in by any body of workers. We hear that 
from other workers. We might grant it for the sake of argument, if 
you care to do so. The thing I want you to see is that this great body 
of workers is going about its work without any positive standards, on 
the whole, of any kind whatsoever. Such a condition is unparalleled 
with any other great body of workers in any other great work. These 
matters need to be looked at from two or three points of view. 

First, there are certain economic relations which have worked 
themselves out in modern society which we violate as do no other 
workers anywhere. We secure our positions by the most primitive 
methods, in the main, on a poor competitive basis, using at times,— 
I came nearly saying a ‘“‘eut throat’’ policy. The rural schools of this 
state, and generally in many of the states, are sold to the lowest bidder. 
Maybe you don’t believe that. I know it is true. I didn’t say all of 
them. Go out through the counties of this state, and find out how 
school boards select teachers, and you will discover this fact. No 
other body of workers propose to get to work in any such fashion as 
that. It is so primitive, that I don’t know whether it is ancient or 
medieval. It is much like the American Indian acted, I am sure, in 
the colonial days of this country. This is bad for our schools, and, shall 
I say it,—‘‘atrocious for the morals of the profession.” 

We make no provision whatever for the unfortunate members of 
our craft. Members of the labor unions care for the orphans and widows 
of their deceased members, and care for the member himself during his 
iliness. A doctor will attend the family of another doctor without fee. 
A lawyer may handle another lawyer’s case in court without compensa- 
tion from his brother lawyer. Many school teachers in Missouri will 
not join the Missouri State Teachers Association in order that we may 
earry on the business of the association. 

I am glad to see that six thousand of them have. Recently a resolu- 
tion was passed by this association requiring a membership card in it 
as a prerequisite before a legal contract could be made. We may have 
to come to this, but I wish we could learn to co-operate because of the 
worthwhileness of it, rather than by the coercion. It is much more in 
keeping with the business of school teaching. 

In a great many counties of this state, at the present moment, the 
county superintendent’s office is being made a “‘football’’ which will be 
played until next April. It is regarded as other county offices, and when 
its incumbent has served one or two terms, he must get out. If he does 
not, some other school teacher will oust him, and it does not matter 
what his suecess or skill has been. You know that perfectly well, and 
know the Missouri situation perfectly well. I could name many many 
counties where the game is going on now. I want to say to the members 
of my profession, before you go after the efficient county superinten- 
dent, just stop a while and consider if that is professional at all. This 
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is a professional matter. It is bad economics. No other profession 
tolerates it. 

We need to remember that a new co-operation is upon us in all 
sorts of relationships, and we need to learn to work in that kind of co- 
operation with the fellow-worker whom we do not know, and we need to 
learn to co-operate trusting in his sincerity, honesty and intelligence the 
same as we trust in ourselves. School teachers have not learned that. 
Other great organizations delegate a few of their men to do the business, 
and trust them, but we won't. We play the “individual role in these 
matters to our own detriment and dishonor.’’ We need greater skill 
for our work. At present only insignificant skill is required for any kind 
of a county certificate. Certainly almost no skill at all for a third or 
second grade in this state. It is doubtful if more than One Hundred 
Thousand of the Five Hundred Thousand teachers in America have 
any considerable skill for their work. This must be changed for our own 
and society’s welfare. 

In Missouri there are 4,491 third grades and 425 specials, making 
4,920 at that level, and 3,962 second ‘“‘graders,’’ making a total of 8,882 
third and second ‘“‘graders.’’ I have no quarrel with them personaliy. 
It may be the best that many of them can do now under the cireum- 
stances. That is not my point. My point is, it does not represent 
skill. Practically the rural schools of this state are ‘‘manned”’ and 
‘“‘womened”’ by people who have no great amount of skill. You can’t 
get on professionally,—and I cite the whole history of the learned pro- 
fessions of the world,—without a certain defined skill. 

Recently I was talking to a rather shrewd and up-to-date man, a 
farmer out in the country, whose son and daughter graduated from the 
rural school at the same time. The daughter passed the county ex- 
amination, secured a county certificate, third grade, and went to teach- 
ing at forty dollars per month, an earning capacity of three hundred 
and twenty dollars per year. There was not enough land to farm, and 
the son did not want to teach school. He wanted to go to work, and 
he was willing to go to work onafarm. He applied to a neighbor who 
employed a good many hands. This neighbor said, “I will give you 
twenty-five dollars a month for the year round,’’ which means three 
hundred dollars,—not quite as much, in fact, as the daughter received. 
Now, the father said to me talking about this school teachers’ situation, 
that this daughter of his represented no particular skill in this case, 
no more than his son, and the fact was his daughter was not worth it, 
because she did not know how to teach. _We must get skilled people, 
if we want the world to recognize us as being able to do something better 
and different from just ordinary workers. You will never get economic 
recognition, and you will never get professional recognition until this 
is done, and most of all, you can’t render the highest type of service that 
a school teacher ought to render. 

A lawyer is required to have a high school education, and some 
year’s study at law. A doctor is required to have a high school educa- 
tion, and four years of study in medicine. A dentist must have a high 
school education, and two years of skill; a pharmacist the same. A pas- 
tor must have a college education two or three years in theology. We 
need to remember that the world appreciates and compensates skill; 
but it never guarantees the appreciation or the compensation in advance 
of the securing of the skill. 

One point more, and then I have done. We need to recognize the 
worthwhileness of the school teacher’s task as a business for a life time. 
The life of a school teacher in Missouri, indeed, in the nation, is practical- 
ly four years only, and the tenure of position is less than two years 
consecutively on a job, in Missouri, as you heard last night. 

Let me admonish you, my fellow teachers, that such a condition 
does not present a fine opportunity for service. If you want to serve 
intelligently, feel that the task is worth while, seek adequate skill for it, 
and then stay at it until you have the glorious opportunity and privilege 
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of seeing some of the fine results of the application of that skill to human 
life in its growth. The finest joy, the finest happiness that can come 
to any mortal man or woman is to see that skill working itself out in 
the fine noble spirit of some one of Missouri’s children. 

My final word to you is secure a vision of the worthwhileness of 
getting skill to teach school in Missouri, and get a vision of the worth- 
whileness of staying at the task, until you have seen yourself, your soul 
and spirit, woven into the lives of thousands of Missouri’s sons and 
daughters, our future citizens. If you go at it in that spirit, then glor- 
ious is the work. ’ 


PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Mrs. J. B. McBride, President Missouri Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


It has been said America is obsessed with the idea of child welfare; 
this is unquestionably the child’s century. But when we consider that 
the home is and always has been the foundation of civilization, we must 
realize that the most important task of state, church and society is in 
the care, development and education of children, who are to make the 
state, church and society of tomorrow. ‘If democracy succeeds in the 
right education of its children, then it is a success, if it fails in this, then 
it must be a failure.” 

The public school is the state’s most important agent in this educa- 
tion, but can succeed in its work only in so far as it is an integral and 
vital part of the life of the community. It can be made so only by the 
hearty co-operation of parents with teachers. 

The National Congress of Mothers, a great organization to unite 
all mothers for the study of child nurture and the principles governing 
child life has grown until today it has organized branches in thirty- 
eight states, and several foreign countries and a membership of over 
100,000 in the United States alone. From its first years, the Congress 
has had definite aims, some of which are: to raise the standards of home 
life, to develop wiser, better trained parenthood, to bring the home and 
the school into closer relation, that parent and teacher may co-operate 
intelligently in the education of the child; to surround the children of the 
whole world with that wise, loving care in the impressionable years of 
life that will develop good citizens instead of law-breakers and criminals. 
Dr. Claxton, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Ella Flagg Young, Dr. 
O’Shea and Dr. Stanley Hall are some of the educators who give their 
unqualified endorsement. Every year the National Congress has a 
convention held in different places in the United States. At these con- 
ventions noted educators, both men and women from every part of the 
es States meet to discuss the vital questions concerning child wel- 

are. 

Every third year there is an International Congress held in Wash- 
ington City. The United States Government through the Secretary of 
State, sends out invitations to every country to send delegates to this 
meeting. Among the many interesting things at this wonderfully in- 
teresting International Congress were the messages of the delegates 
from the various foreign countries, China, Japan, Bulgaria, all the Cen- 
tral, and many South American countries Sows sent delegates, who 
brought messages of what had been done or what they hoped to do for 
their children at home. 

Mrs. Schoff, in her report at this meeting, said, ‘“‘to the United 
States we have invited all nations, that we may counsel together and 
unite in a world-wide movement to promote all that makes for happy, 
wholesome childhood, for homes which nurture and guide the little 
ones in their formative years so they may become men and women 
equipped for life’s work, able to meet their duties efficiently and brav ely. 
In the United States those who have studied most deeply into what will 
have the greatest influence on the life, health, and character of children 
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are agreed that proper parental care and good homes are the essentials 
for the welfare of all children, physically, mentally and morally. The 
basis of child welfare lies in such edueation of parents as will fit them to 
give care to the babies that will prevent the sacrifice of infant life, to 
fit them to understand the growth of mind and soul and the guidance 
each needs to grow in wisdom and in goodness. To reach every home, 
every father, and every mother, with the truths which will cause them 
to see and understand how to,meet their great duties efficiently, is the 
purpose for which the Congress was founded.”’ 

The National Congress co-operates with all bodies working for 
child betterment. In 1913 and 1914 joint conferences were held with 
the departments of Superintendents of the National Edueational 
Association and the program of the International Congress of Mothers 
went out on the National Educational Association program as a co- 
operating body. Many of the State branches hold conferences in con- 
nection with the State Educational Associations. The National Kin- 
dergarten Association, the Association for the Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, and the National Playground and Recreation Association 
and the National Religious Educational Association all meet with the 
National Congress in joint committees. In 1911, a letter was sent by 
Mrs. Schoff, the National President, to the Governor of each State, 
asking that a child welfare committee be appointed to investigate every- 
thing affecting children in the State, reporting one or two years later, 
with recommendations as to improvements; also asking that a Child 
Hygiene Department be established in every Board of Health, and a 
Parent’s Educational Bureau maintained for the instruction of Parents 
in Infant Hygiene. Oregon, Alabama and Arizona have these com- 
missions, Oregon Is the only state that has a child welfare association, 
a Parent’s Edueational Bureau and a Mothers’ Pension Law. It is 
to be hoped these great agencies for child welfare may soon be found 
in our own state. 

The department of child hygiene is one of the strongest activities 
of the Congress. It is a matter of statistics that 300,000 babies under 
one year of age die annually in the United States. The Mothers’ Con- 
gress has proven by actual experiment that edueating the mothers in 
infant hygiene will prevent sixty per cent of infant mortality. Many 
agencies are at work to reduce this awful death rate, the United States 
Public Health Service has prepared a valuable pamphlet on the care of 
the baby, available for every mother. State and City Boards of Health 
and the Woman’s Home Companion have issued many more. When 
every local Parent Teacher-Association or Mothers’ Circle has an active 
child hygiene committee, it will be possible to reach the mothers who 
need the knowledge of infant hygiene so generously provided by nation- 
al, state and other agencies. Work for the establishment of kinder- 
gartens, juvenile courts and better laws for dependent and delinquent 
children are other strong activities of the Congress. 

The Parent- Teacher organization is the one thru which the 
Congress accomplishes the most definite results. The home and the 
school are the two great influences that form the child’s character. 
Upon a proper understanding of the functions of each and the relation of 
one to the other depend in a very large measure the success of the child’s 
edueation. 

Dr. Claxton says: ‘‘Nations have thought and people have some- 
times thought that the education of the child depends principally upon 
the school, and we have a tendency to forget that the school is only a 
supplemental, educational agency, one that for all the people has come 
into existence only in very recent years. But the home remains the 
central educational agency, the one that deals with the little child first, 
that deals with him most, that has him after he has left the school.” 

It has been estimated that the child spends a little more than six- 
sevenths of his time out of school, even when he attends every day of 
the school year, so even in point of time the home has much better 
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opportunity than the school to determine his character. The child’s 
training during the first six years of his life has much to do with his 
attitude toward the school and his later efficiency and success. The 
mother who fails in this early training of the child, often has had no 
preparation for her work, has no conception of its importance or is so 
hampered by circumstances that she cannot carry out her better judg- 
ment. In trying to help the child to adjust himself to his surroundings, 
to develop him as an individual and yet have him take his proper place 
in the community life of the school, this is the teacher’s problem; too 
often the school and home are like two. hostile forces, neither under- 
standing the other, tho both desiring the sameend. So long as they 
remain in this attitude the child suffers. 

The teacher cannot visit all the homes, but the mothers can come 
to the school. Any force that brings home and school into closer rela- 
tion works for the good of both. The Parent-Teacher organization has 
a three-fold function, in that it brings good to the home, the school and 
the child. It is a constant source of wonder, the pride that the children 
take in having their mothers come to the school, and it is in the informal 
school meeting that mothers and teachers get to know one another, and 
come to have a sympathetic understanding that makes largely for the 
good of the child. 

One of the chief factors in the success of the Congress’ work has 
been the hearty support and co-operation of the school people; state 
superintendents, state universities, normal schools, and leaders in educa- 
tion everywhere seeing the vast possibilities of the work have given it 
every help and encouragement. The teacher is the leader of thought 
in the community. No other class of people have so great an opportun- 
ity for social service. In the old idea of education the teacher gave his 
attention to the three Rs, now he knows that the three Hs, the training 
of the hand, head and heart are equally important in the real develop- 
ment of the individual. The recognition of the worth of the Congress’ 
work by the U. S. Government has been shown by the co-operation 
given in various departments. The Department of Agriculture, the 
Health Department, the Bureau of Education, the Children’s Bureau 
under the department of Labor issue many valuable bulletins on the 
home and its various activities. These bulletins are sent to the mothers 
who really need their help thru the local circles of the National 
Congress. The Home Education division of the Department of Educa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Schoff is chief, was founded to help parents in the 
home education of their children, with reference to health, games and 
play, early mental development and formation of moral habits; to in- 
terest boys and girls who have left school and are still at home by direct- 
ing their home reading and study, and to further the education of the 
parents in the home. The Bureau has been furnished with the names of 
40,000 mothers and with these mothers will begin to do its great work. 

In many states different forms of legislation have been brought 
about by the National Congress, birth registration, medical inspection 
in schools, efficient care for defective and delinquent children, child 
welfare commissions, the use of the school as a social center, are some of 
the legislative measures advocated by the Congress. 

Prof. Elliott of Wisconsin University, in speaking of the school as 
a social center, used the term “‘magnified school’’ to designate this wider 
use. This “magnified school’”’ is to serve the whole pay with 
recreational and social activities as well as educational. One obstacle 
_ to social center development in our state is the law restricting the use 
of the schoolhouse to the education of children only, The Mothers’ 
Congress is working for this wider use of the school, and has a bill pre- 
pared by its chairman of legislation, Mr. Geo. Melcher, asking for the 
open schoolhouse. We are asking you to give this bill. your endorse- 
ment and support. 

Missouri has been organized only two years, yet we have more than 
one hundred circles and nearly 4,000 members. New organizations 
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are being formed every day, and calls for organizers come faster than 
we can supply them. We have organizations in 25 of the 114 counties 
and hope to have at least one in every county during the next year. 

On behalf of the Missouri Congress, I wish to express my deep ap- 
preciation of the endorsement and hearty co-operation given the work 
by the State Department of Edueation, Superintendent Evans and his 
assistants, the State University and Normal Schools, many County and 
City Superintendents and the individual teachers whose active interest 
has made possible the progress in our state. 

The mother club idea is as contagious as the mumps or measles. 
One organization leads to many more. For the sake of the children, 
let us have the help of every man and woman of Missouri who believes 
in the divine possibilities of childhood—not your child—or my child, 
but everybody's child, for they are all God’s children. 


BUSINESS AS LABORATORY TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY. 
Mary Schenck Woolman. 

The report which you have just heard from your Committee on 
Scope and Function of Agricultural Education in the Normal Schools 
and the College of Agric culture indicates that the Normal School has a 
duty to perform in giving adequate preparation to teachers going into 
rural districts; that they may know practically the needs of the com- 
munity and the conditions of life on the farm. A similar problem of 
Normal School adjustment to urban life must be met in the adequate 
training of teachers for vocational and trade sehools. 

New York, Boston, Milwaukee and other industrial cities have 
been foreed to develop some forms of training for wage-earning on 
account of the numbers of unskilled workers crowding into gainful 
occupations. New York with its six million inhabitants sends daily 
into offices, workrooms, factories and stores, an enormous number of 
untrained girls and boys of fourteen years of age and upward. They 
enter the unskilled industries and rise slowly to a living wage, $8 per 
week, several years at best being required to attain this end. That 
they may withstand the bad conditions meeting the child in industry, 
some form of vocational training, is necessary to enable them to be 
self-supporting as quickly as possible. 

The Manhattan Trade School for Girls in New York City opened 
its doors twelve years ago to train girls of fourteen to sixteen years of 
age for good industrial positions. A careful study was given to the 
trades which offered satisfactory wages, steady advance to better posi- 
tions, all year employment, good sanitary and moral conditions and the 
possibility of school training. The occupations selected were the num- 
erous trades using the electric operating machine as a tool, those using 
the needle and foot-power machine, those which required the use of 
paste and glue and the elementary art trades. As many skilled trades 
cluster about the use of each tool, the number of occupations to choose 
from was varied and numerous. 

One great difficulty experienced in organizing sucha school was to 
obtain instrue tors fitted to teach w age-earning occupations. The usual 
Normal School in its laboratories does not offer its students sufficient 
experience to fit them to be trade instructors. The Household Econom- 
ic teacher, trained for elementary and High School te aching of the pre- 

vailing type, even if she has had years of teaching experience knows little 
of actual conditions in the workrooms, the trade terms employed or 
methods of procedure in the occupation. To be fitted to instruct wage 
earners will require of her actual experience of some length in the trade 
she would teach. 

To meet this problem in the Manhattan Trade School, both trade 
workers and teachers from Normal Schools were employ ed as instrue- 
tors; gradually each group was utilized where it could give the highest 
service; each one had its distinct advantage but failed in other ways 
Trade workers are not in general, good teachers but they are invaluable 
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when the rushing shop atmosphere must be reproduced. If such teach- 
ers are alone employed in a trade school, the teaching side will be 
weak and often little better than trade itself. A good educational 
teacher interested in the workers and occupations and willing to gain 
actual experience in the trade she hopes to teach was found absolutely 
essential in laying a foundation which would rapidly prepare the student 
herself to become a trade worker able to advance to a more responsible 
position. 

The educator must meet this question but must not try to solve it 
alone—employers of labor, workers in the trade, educators and trade 
unionists should consider it together. At the Manhattan Trade School 
we stretched out our hands to each of these groups. The employer of 
labor told us the characteristics he desired in his employees; the skill 
necessary and the possible steps of advance to higher positions within 
the industry; the employee told us her needs and ideals; the educator 
gave us help in methods of teaching; and the trade unionist guided us to 
such ideals of labor as not sending too many workers into an industry, 
thus lowering the wage, becoming strikebreakers through the thought- 
less placement of students when a strike is on, not underbidding the 
market in the order work made at the school; and the sending of girls 
out into occupations to take the place of men but at a lower wage. 

Many educators feel that the teachers for vocational schools 
should be drawn entirely from the trades. Ten years experience in 
organizing and running the Manhattan Trade School proved this to be 
a fallacy. Both classes are needed, and teachers and experienced 
workers must be combined if the best results are to be obtained. As has 
been said, the teacher from the Normal School has a distinct service in 
her teaching ability, in her ambition to learn her subject thoroughly, 
and her willingness to discuss the many sides of vocational school prob- 
lems at teachers’ meetings. She sees in each pupil one who needs skill 
to earn money but also one who must be a worthy citizen. She feels it 
important that the students take responsibility in their work and are 
interested in workroom problems and labor laws. Altho at first, 
she may be defective in trade knowledge she will sacrifice much to learn, 
“and her trained mind enables her to gain her trade more quickly than 
is usually possible in the business workrooms. A wide-awake Normal 
teacher who has practical knowledge of workroom requirements was 
found to be a greater factor than the trade worker, in teaching the early 
steps of trade work where the instructing quality was uppermost. 

The question is, how can the Normal student gain the requisite 
rade experience and thus be of value in vocational education? The 
a ully organized trades of industrial cities do not offer the best labora- 

tory for the training of teachers, for it is not an economic training. 
Many teachers have tried this method to obtain trade experience. Busi- 
ness is organized — to make money. To add to a workroom 
several students not yet adjusted to the customary methods, and re- 
quiring help from the regular employees will reduce the daily profits. 
This the speaker knows from actual experience in placing students in 
the business shops at the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
at Boston. The regular employees object to the student teacher and 
the latter finds it difficult to advance rapidly in the experience she needs. 
Some better way therefore, than sending a normal school teacher into 
trade as usually organized, must be found. 

For the trade worker to become a teacher, the very life in the work- 
room has its disadvantages. For years she pushes ahead in her trade 
to improve her wage. She is usually narrowly specialized along one 
line and she does not know other sides of ev en her own trade; so set is 
her gaze on one small section. Her limited vision is a handicap when 
she attempts to teach. In electric power operating, for instance, a 
worker will know. even after years of experience, but one trade, such as 
men’s shirts, or she may know only the collar and cuff work of that trade. 

A vocational school cannot afford to have a dozen or more teachers of 
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electric operating, therefore in some way, one teacher must combine 
several branches of these numerous and important occupations. It is 
also true of the trade workrooms, that as yet there has been little effort 
to study out well articulated steps in the industry for the workers to 
advance to higher positions. Such plans must be made before a school 
ean satisfactorily teach. In New York City the employers of some of 
the large wholesale shirt and waist trades are studying the situation with 
educators in order to discover the best methods of advance in their in- 
dustry; that they may give part-time training to theiremployees. This 
= -_ make a helpful contribution to the training of teachers for such 
SCHOOLS. 

The solution of obtaining well qualified teachers for vocational 
schools is to draw them from both Trade and Normal schools. The 
suggestion has been made that the first-class require simply a training 
in pedagogy to qualify*them for teaching. If the worker has been em- 
ployed for many years in trade, it is hard for him to immediately com- 
prehend the language of applied psychology. During the organization 
of the Manhattan Trade School, the plan was tried of training trade 
workers to teach by placing them in the classes of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, but pedagogy, psychology and 
history of education so familiar to the Normal student, were like Greek 
to the worker. A method might be tried of having a critic teacher watch 
trade workers actually attempting to teach and then later discussing 
with them the lesson in order to suggest better methods. 

There is also the question of heiping the Normal School teacher to 
obtain trade training in as short a time as possible. For this purpose 
an experiment has just been tried in Boston, Mass. Simmons College, 
the first vocational college for women in the United States desiring to 
give its students actual practical experience, connected its work with an 
institution in that city known as the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Thru this arrangement the teachers of vocational 
subjects, the salesmanship teachers, the housekeepers institutional 
managers, dieticians, lunchroom heads and secretarial students were 
tried out in the business world. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union is an old institu- 
tion, its aim being to give industrial, social and educational help to 
women. ‘To accomplish this, it has many departments. Its industrial 
ones include several large lunchrooms, business men’s clubs, food sales- 
rooms and a eandy kitchen. It also conducts the High School lunch- 
rooms of Boston and its surrounding districts. About ten thousand 
people are fed daily. It has a Handwork shop, selling the product of 
home workers and managing its own manufacture of children’s clothing; 
and a Hat and Gown Shop. It can be seen that the purchasing agent of 
this institution has a very real problem. The business of the entire 
Union aggregates about one-half million dollars annually; the aim is 
primarily to help women rather than to make large dividends; hence, the 
Institution is willing to offer its laboratories to solve the problem of 
training students for vocational education. A step further has been 
taken—after the students have had the adequate experience at the 
Union, they have been further tested by sending them out to business 
lunchrooms, clubs, hospitals, or dressmaking establishments, wheré 
actual trade judgment could be obtained upon them, and they could 
know the wage they were fitted to receive. It is true that an institu- 
tion like the Union will not be found in every city, but the test in Bos- 
ton has proved the worth of business shops as a part of Normal School 
training. It has shown that teachers so trained can more quickly cover 
the ground of a trade or occupation than is possible in the business world. 
When the teacher does enter the market for the final test she has become 
a factor there, and no longer requires other workers to help her. 

My time is up, yet I sos = I could say more of the possibilities in 
this business training. The elementary and high school of the future 
will require teachers combining educational training and business ex- 
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perience, as well as does the specialized vocational school—the Normal 
school must meet the need. 





EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


President, John W. Withers, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss Frankie Connell, Hannibal. 

St. Joseph, Mo., November, 12, 1914. Robidoux School. 

In the absence of Dr. Withers, State Superintendent Gass was 
called to the chair. 

Supt. Herbert Pryor, of Mexico gave an address on ‘‘The Missouri 
School Survey.” 

“The Saline Co. School Survey,”’ was given by Professor J. D. 
Elliff, of Columbia. After Mr. Elliff had given his paper, some dis- 
cussion followed by Mr. Pryor, and Dr. Charters, especially touch- 
ing the surveys recently made in Wisconsin, Vermont, Ohio, and IIli- 
nois. The greatest advantage to be obtained from these surveys, is 
to get the facts, and have them put before the people, who do not realize 
always, the conditions existing in their own county or state. 

Prof. W. W. Martin of Cape Girardeau then spoke on the just in- 
terpretation of the statistics obtained, being absolutely necessary. 

Dr. John R. Kirk, of Kirksville, spoke at length on a like survey of 
other counties of Missouri similar to the one made in Saline county and 
the facts being presented to our State Legislature, and to the world at 
large, lettingit be known what is being done in the various counties. 

As each county superintendent knows the conditions in his own 
county better than any one else, so among ourselves, with the help of 
the State Department of Education much can be accomplished. This 
was the plan suggested by Mr. Kirk, and seemed to be a general opinion. 

The following were the committees on Nominations for the Educa- 
tional Council: L. MeCartney, Hannibal, Chairman; W. S. Dearmont, 
Cape Girardeau and J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

This committee recommended the following officers who were elected 
for the year 1915. President, W. M. Oakerson, Maryville; Secretary, 
Miss Bab Bell, Columbia. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 

FRANKIE CONNELL, 
Secretary, Hannibal, Missouri. 


THE MISSOURI SCHOOL SURVEY. 
Supt. Herbert Pryor, Mexico. 

On February 7, 1914, the State Superintendent of Schools, W. P. 
Evans, appointed a committee to consider the character, quality and 
amount of the preparation of the grade and rural teachers of the state. 
The committee held its first meeting at the Marquette Hotel in St. 
Louis, March 2, 1914. At this meeting three subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to formulate plans of procedure and to report to the committee 
at Jefferson City in May. Thesubcommittees were as follows: Teaching 
in rural and village schools, S. E. Davis, A. F. Borberg, Herbert Pryor; 
teaching force in city schools, J. A. Whiteford, I. I. Cammack, L. Me- 
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Cartney; preparation of teachers, J. W. Withers, A. Ross Hill, W. T. 
Carrington. 

The subcommittee on the preparation of teachers reported at the 
meeting in Jefferson City in favor of a study of the training of teachers 
in Missouri, and recommended that the work be done under the diree- 
tion of the Governor, the Legislature or the State Department of Eduea- 
tion. After a careful discussion, the report of the subeommittee was 
accepted and the Chairman of the Committee was appointed to bring 
the matter of a survey before the Edueational Council in a study that 
would present facts that might show the value of a school survey of Mis- 
souri. 

In planning for the Council meeting, we hoped to gather a great 
deal of information with the aid of the state department. With this 
end in view, additional items were added to the information blanks sent 
the teachers to be filled during the meetings of the county associations. 
It was at this point that trouble began. The county meetings were not 
held early enough for the information gathered to be of value at this 
time. Including the returns received this week, we have reports from 
only fourteen counties. Several of these counties returned blanks for 
only fifty per cent of the rural teachers while two of the counties in- 
cluded the city teachers in the list. The counties reporting are Atchi- 
son, Audrain, Clark, Cooper, Jefferson, Marion, Mississippi, Monroe, 
Nodaway, Ozark, Randolph, Worth, Miller and Polk. Eleven hundred 
and eight blanks were received from these counties while the state report 
for 19138 eredits them with eighteen hundred and sixty one teachers. 

For the reasons suggested above, this study is of no great value but 
in spite of the difficulties, I have gone on with the work and wish to 
submit the following facts as at least pointing out some things that — 
interest the school men of the state. I have summarized the facts 
gathered and have prepared a chart showing the percentages and aver- 
ages along three lines that relate directly to the teacher and his work. 
These studies have to do with the certification of teachers, the length of 
the school term, and the scholarship of the teachers. In this connection 
a comparison was made with the state report for 1913. The results do 
not differ materially as will be seen from the following comparisons. 
These tables show that the state report for 1913 lists 26 per cent of the 
teachers from the fourteen counties studied with third grade certificates, 
my study gives 20 percent; the state reports 25 per cent with less than 
eight months school, this study gives 22 per cent; the state reports 56 
per cent of the teachers with normal training, this study gives about 
60 per cent. 

The following summary gives a comparison of the totals for the 
fourteen counties as found in the state report for 1913 and as worked 
out from the data gathered for this paper. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 
1914 1913 
Kind of Certificate Number Number 


County 3rd 
County 2nd 


El. State, ete 
Teacher Training 
Normal Life Diploma 


Grand Total 1861 


A study of two hundred and seventeen unclassified high schools 
gave the following interesting information; sixty-three teachers hold 
life certificates, one hundred and four have had normal training less 
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than that required for a life diploma, while only fifty have had no 
training in Missouri state normal schools. The pe reentage of those 
who have had state normal training of some sort is .769. 

The following interesting facts taken from the State Report 
for 1913 would lead to much serious thought, if widely known in the 
state. 


SUMMARY OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 
_ State Report 1913, pages 276-279 inclusive. 


11,998 of 18,854 teachers have had normal training . . 68% 
9,824 of 11, 998 teachers have not completed a normal course. .81% 
4,491 of 18,854 teachers hold only 3rd certificate.............. 23% 
4,944 of 18,854 teachers have had experience of one year or less. .26% 
8,703 of 18,854 teachers are in position for first time............ 46% 
4,195 of 18,854 teachers receive less than $300 per year... .. 22% 
8,974 of 18,854 teachers receive less than $400 per year........47% 


This study is of necessity a limited one. It has been made with- 
out funds and under difficulties. I have tried to emphasize facts 
which administrative officers already know but which are to a great 
extent unknown to the general public. People understand in a general 
way that the teacher’s salary is low but few realize that nearly half 
of the children of Missouri are taught by teachers who receive less 
than $400 for a years work. The number of inexperienced teachers 
and of those who change positions each year is alarming; one-fourth 
of our teachers are inexperienced and one-half are in their present 
position for the first time this year. The fact that sixty-eight per 
cent of all Missouri teachers have had normal training of some sort 
is interesting and should lead to a much greater support for the normal 
schools, especially for the summer sessions, where the big enrollment 
is found. 

I believe that a school survey of Missouri that would popularize 
many pertinent facts about the schools of the state would lead to good 
results. There are plenty of facts in our state reports but no one 
sees them but administrative officers. A careful study of the strong 
and weak points in our school system under the direction of Missouri 
leaders, the Governor, the Legislature or the State Department of 
Edueation would unify the state, I think, in one wide campaign 
for the welfare of the schools. The Governor, Legislature, University, 
Normal Schools, State Department, and Teachers Association co- 
operating and working for the same ends would seeure in a very short 
time every vital improvement needed in Missouri schools. I firmly 
believe that a survey could be made that would bring these results. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED ARTS 
AND SCIENCE. 


Chairman J. L. Shouse, Kansas City. 

Vice-President Miss Lillian Johnson, Columbia. 

Secretary, L. R. Fuller, Independence. 

The Missouri Association of Applied Arts’ and Sciences met on 
Friday afternoon, November 13, 1914, in Room 8 of the Robidoux 
school, St. Joseph, Mo. All officers reported present and the regular 
order of business was followed. 
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The chairman appointed Mr. Hansen of Maryville, Miss Andree 
of Moberly, and Mr. Jackson of Hannibal as a committee to nominate’ 
officers. 

The following topics were discussed: 

I. “Some Requisites for the Efficient Teaching of the Applied 
Arts and Sciences.”” Mr. J. S. Griffith. 

II. ‘‘The Importance of Drawing and Design in Connection 
with the Manual Arts.’’ Miss Flizabeth Shannon. 

III. “The Content of Applied Arts Courses Best Suited to the 
High Schools of Missouri.’”” Mr. G. H. Reavis. 

IV. “To What Extent Does Training in Applied Arts and Science 
Aid in Adjustment to Environment?” Mr. S. E. Elliott. 

Much interest was manifested and there was a large number 
of short discussions. The program was followed by a Business meet- 
ing. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

A motion was made to appoint a committee of three to investigate 
and report upon appropriate subject matter and method for Applied 
Arts in Missouri. 

A motion was made and earried to allow local groups of Applied 
Arts and Science teachers to organize and collect dues of the asso- 
ciation, half of the money collected to be retained by the local or- 
ganization and half to be turned over to the association. 

The nominating committee reported for Chairman, J. C. Wright, 
Kansas City; for Vice Chairman, J. E. Gussinger, Kansas City; for 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss E. V. Dobbs, Columbia. The report 
was unanimously accepted. The meeting was then adjourned. 

J. L. SHOUSE, Clerk, L. R. FULLER, Secretary, 
Kansas City. Independence. 


SOME REQUISITES FOR oe abe TEACHING OF MANUAL 
ARTS. 


By Ira S. Griffith, Assoc. Prof. Manual Arts, The University 
of Missouri. 


Among the requisites for efficient teaching of manual arts may be 
mentioned the following: 
Proper preparation upon the part of the teacher of manual 
arts. 
II. Understanding and appreciation and a willingness to bring 
about adequate time and financial support of the work, upon the 
part of principals, superintendents and Board members. 


I. 

Discussion— 

1. Too many school authorities possess the impression that 
“any one can teach manual arts.”” Too many well meaning people 
have the impression that they “can teach anything.” With pride 
in our belief in modern psychology of the ‘‘functional’’ sort, too many 
of us are content to ‘‘act”’ as if we were still of the “‘faculty”’ psychology 


belief. A training in codfish salesmanship will not tend to the making 
of a great Latin scholar to any large extent; the possession of an A. B. 
degree does not guarantee ability to teach manual arts, providing 
the possessor of that degree has never made a study of or secured 
experience in manual arts work. 
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The qualifications for teaching manual arts possessed by many 
“teachers of manual arts’ are often difficult to specify. Attempts 
to secure teachers of manual arts at salaries paid teachers in already 
overcrowded academic lines have served to bring into the profession 
partially prepared men. This situation will continue so long as school 
men fail to inform themselves of the full import of the kind of manual 
arts which only adequate salaries will secure. 

If the possession of an A. B. degree from a classical school is no 
guarantee of ability to teach manual arts, neither is “‘trade experience’”’ 
unaccompanied by teacher training. 

2. What have we a right to expect in high schools, proper time 
and adequate remuneration being provided? 

(1) A breadth of view; culture or character at least equivalent 
to that possessed by teachers of other subjects. 

(2) Special or technical understanding and ability. 

(3) Professional understanding and teaching ability. 

At the University of Missouri an effort is being made to set definite 
standards for manual arts teachers which will encompass the speci- 
fications just made. Bulletin Vol. 15, No. 13, Announcement of the 
Sehool of Edueation, 1914-15, may prove of interest. An examina- 
asec the manual arts courses will show the presence of subjects be- 
onging to: 

(1) General Edueation (Broadly cultural subjects.) History, 
Language, Science, Sociology, ete. 

(2) Teehnical Edueation. (Subjects possessing both technical 
and cultural significance.) 

A. Beginning courses for all men in all shop and drafting courses 
for “appreciation.” 

B. Beginning courses serve as well for the first steps toward spe- 
cialization. 

Advanced technical electives by proper choice of which the 
student may become proficient in one special field, such as Metalwork, 
Woodwork, Mechanical Drafting, General Supervisory Work, Ele- 
mentary Handwork. 

(3) Professional Education. (Some broadly professional, others 
special.) Psychology, History of Education, Theory of Teaching, 
|i ga of Manual Arts, Administration and Organization of Manual 
Arts. 


Il. 


A few words as to the influence of principals, superintendents, 
and members of school boards upon efficient teaching of manual 
arts. 

1. Principals and superintendents who seek to direct and super- 
vise the work of schools where the manual arts form a part of the 
curricula, owe it to their constituency to inform themselves as to the 
theory and organization of the manual arts. Such preparation need 
not require familiarity with tools. It is not to be expected that a 
supervisor shall be expert in everything he may have to supervise; 
it is to be expected that he shall know how such work should be or- 
ganized and standards by which results are to be judged. The day 
is passing when a supervisor, be he principal or superintendent, may 
excuse his ignorance as to what constitutes educational manual arts 
work. He will not demand the impossible of the manual arts teacher, 
neither will he permit the formation of habits of action and thought 
which would be classed as vicious without hesitation were they in 
any other than the manual arts department. 

The superintendent must get a “‘big’’ view of the problem of vo- 
cational edueation and the place of manual arts in that scheme so that 
he may not only judge rationally the work of the manual arts teacher 
but that he may see the absurdity and unjustness of the present di- 
vision of time between the academic and the vocational subjects. 
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The problem of vocational and pre-vocational education or manual 
arts is a big one and one that is not to be settled by “snap judgment.” 
Proper preparation upon the part of the teacher will assist in the 
solution. Proper understanding upon the part of the principal and 
superintendent is equally imperative. 


IIT. 


With such preparation upon the part of the teacher and under- 
standing upon the part of the principal, superintendent and board 
members, we shall recognize manual arts as a science as well as an 
art, requiring both a teacher and an artisan to properly present the 
subject. (2) We shall recognize manual arts as a means and as an 
end, and the relative emphasis to be placed upon each at different 
stages. Such subjects as “freedom of expression”’ vs. “‘technique;”’ 
manual arts as cultural vs. manual arts as a_ subject pursued 
for its own ends—all these seemingly perplexing matters will resolve 
themselves in our minds. (3) We shall have an appreciation of the 
special teaching methods of the manual arts as distinguished from 
those employed in academic lines. (4) We shall see in “manual arts, 
home economies, ete. an opportunity to give to boys and girls one of 
the most fundamental ‘experiences’ of the great majority of the 
race—the Industrial Experience as distinguished from the Language, 
the Mathematics, the Science experience, ete. We shall also see in 
it subject matter which will find greater usefulness in after school 
life than that of any other school subject as now found in upper grammar 
grade and high school. - 


As toa detailed discussion of Requisitesfora More Efficient Teach- 
ing of Manual Arts, it should be understood that it takes some three 
years to cover this field at the University so that it is hardly advis- 
able or practicable to enter upon such a discussion at this time. It 
should be said in passing, however, that every wideawake manual 
arts teacher will be a reader of current manual arts magazines. Such 
articles as ‘Next’ by William Hawley Smith in the October IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS MAGAZINE, “Organization of Teaching Material 
of Manual Arts” by F. D. Crawshaw, and ‘‘Chores,”’ an editorial, all 
in the same number, will help one to a better appreciation of the prob- 
lem and make for more efficient teaching. ‘‘Some Factors in Efficient 
Teaching of Manual Arts’’ by Albert F. Siepert in the April, 1914, 
MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE is especially suggestive. 

If one has not done so, he should read and study “Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts in Elementary Schools” by Walter Sargent, a most sane 
discussion of manual arts and drawing in elementary schools; ‘*Manual 
Arts for Vocational Ends’’ by Crawshaw, for high schools; ‘‘Primary 
Handwork”’ by Miss Dobbs of your own state. These books reflect 
points of view the manual arts teacher should know and understand 
as well as he knows his own name. 

Another thing making for more efficient teaching is the attendance 
at every professional gathering. At least two occasions should be pro- 
vided in the teaching program each year for visiting other schools. 
Any school principal, possessed of conscientious teachers, who does 
not make provision for such visiting fails of his duty. A note 
book upon such trips is a necessity. 


¥. 


It has been suggested that the State Department of Edueation 
might assist in securing more efficient teaching of manual arts by rais- 
ing the standard of requirement for the teaching of manual arts. The 
writer is heartily in favor of such restrictions. Law and Medicine, 
education along academic lines, ete. have provided us illustrations 
~ hag manner in which such restrictions aid in eliminating undesir- 
ables. 
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Like Law, Medicine, ete. in their early days, we shall probably 
have to be satisfied with meagerly equipped men or have none at all 
in the present situation of strong demand and meager supply of properly 
equipped manual arts teachers. It is to be hoped the state depart- 
ment will follow up this matter just as rapidly as the greater supply 
of manual arts teachers properly prepared makes possible greater 
restrictions. Meanwhile, school men should keep in mind that they 
can get efficient manual arts teachers providing they are willing to 
violate the policy of ‘‘fixed’’ or ‘‘even”’ salary for all subjects alike. 


Wm 


Finally, it is appreciated that training is not all there is to teach- 
ing by a great deal—that the personal element is a great factor. This 
point needs no elaboration. We are what we are by nature and by nur- 
ture or training. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DRAWING AND DESIGN IN CON- 
NECTION WITH MANUAL ARTS COURSES. 


Elizabeth Shannon, Supervisor of Drawing, Warrensburg Normal 
School. 


I am going to make a slight change in the wording of my sub- 
ject, and discuss ‘‘The Importance of Design in Connection with the 
Fine, Manual and Household Arts Courses.”’ 

It has been said that the true purpose of art teaching is the edu- 
cation of the whole people for appreciation. The training of this 
power of appreciation and the development of the creative faculty, 
are the two big aims in teaching design. The development of the 
power of appreciation cannot be overestimated and even from the 
economic side, that education is deficient which leaves one unable 
to judge of form and color when he is constantly required to use such 
judgment. 

Just because this phase of education has been long neglected 
there is an immense waste of labor and money in the making of use- 
less, ugly things. 

It has been asked if it is not unfortunate to have one’s discrim- 
inating power and judgment lead them to see so much about them that 
is bad in design, and if such persons are not constantly shocked by 
the decoration of houses in which they must live and by the wearing 
apparel of their friends. To the first I answer most emphatically 
“No.”’ A lofty ideal is never an unfortunate thing to possess. Be- 
cause we are striving to possess what is simple and appropriate and 
beautiful it need not make us unhappy, but rather will it make us 
enjoy the more what is good, and in the recognition of what is good 
we will strive toward the possession of the best whenever a purchase 
is to be made. It is unquestionably true that if the buyer’s apprecia- 
tion of what is good and what is bad in design were fully developed, 
and if they allowed that appreciation to control their choice in pur- 
chases, it would have a very marked effect in reducing the demand 
for bad things. 

Few, if any educators worthy of the name now hold that the 
creation of artists is the real goal in publie school work, but they do 
try to produce artistic citizens. The artistic product must not be 
considered the aim so much as the understanding of the laws which 
govern beauty. The child may be taught to intelligently represent 
beauty and to associate it with everything with which he comes in 
contact. Again I say that the power of appreciation should be em- 
phasized as of great importance in teaching design, and that this 
development should be begun at a very early period in the child’s life. 
The development of the creative power, our other aim in_teaching 
design, is usually considered a more difficult undertaking. While the 
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real creators of new things in any field are few, we are not fair to the 
child if we do not give him the opportunity to create. 

Children should be taught to appreciate the good. things that 
others have created, and why these things are good. Their minds 
should be stored with the material essential in good design, by con- 
stantly calling their attention to the good in contrast to the bad. 
The fundamental principles of good design will be learned by -the 
applications which follow easily and naturally. 

Design may have special application in the Manual Arts. Be- 
ginning with handwork in the primary grades, several illustrations 
will show this to be true. The children may be allowed to cut simple 
geometric patterns and to arrange these in making borders and which 
may be colored in various ways. This will involve spacing, spotting 
of light and dark, and perhaps the use of complementary and analogous 
colors. Later leaf and flower patterns may be cut and surface patterns 
made. The work in line spacing may be followed by the weaving 
problems. It is surprising how quickly children recognize good space 
relations. At first they may not be able to tell why things are good, 
but with right training, they will soon learn. Not a great while ago, 
I saw an exhibition of rug weaving done by primary children. In 
the center of each rug was woven an intricate pattern of a very realis- 
tie animal. The weaving was good but think of the inappropriateness 
of walking over real cats and dogs. I could not but compare this 
work with a similar exhibit of work done by children in the Speyer 
school, New York City, where careful training in line spacing and 
the design of simple conventional units went hand in hand with the 
weaving. 

Designs for boxes, baskets, booklets, portfolios, candle shades, 
mats, ete., all furnish splendid problems for the correlation of work 
in the lower grades. In the upper grades the designs for boxes, book- 
racks, furniture of all kinds, furnish examples for correlation. Here 
again is great opportunity for utilizing the best available material 
and of the study of design for appreciation. Knowing and feeling 
what is good is even more than the finished product tho of course 
I do not mean to discourage workmanship. Whether the work is on 
paper or is the finished product it should measure the pupil’s best 
effort and ability. Analysis, discrimination, judgment all must grow 
out of the study of design. The boy who has a chair to design has 
many problems to consider. He must not only study chairs, but correct 
proportion, provision for strength and durability and the use to which 
the chair is to be put. He must be lead to think, to visualize, to 
create. 

The problems in home decoration furnish problems for corre- 
lation with both manual and Household arts. The boys in manual 
training can plan the proportions of rooms, size and location of doors, 
windows, the painting or staining of walls and wood-work. The 
Household art classes can make the draperies, while color schemes, 
patterns for stencilling or block printing, can be worked out in the 
drawing classes. The work in dress design is a very practical and 
interesting problem for both the drawing and house-hold arts teachers. 
Some of this work which I have mentioned was done by one of my 
Normal classes along this line, and some of it was planned for the 
training school children. The ultimate aim in giving this work was to 
apply the knowledge of color, obtained thru plant study, to simple 
costumes, and to correlate the course in dress design, the actual cos- 
tumes to be made in the house-hold arts department. 

Primarily the course is planned to develop quick observation, 
direct brush handling, good pencil and crayon sketching, harmonious 
color from nature and good composition. The method of procedure 
was as follows: A realistic sketch was first made. Then hectograph 
outline sketches from original drawings. From these decorative 
sketches were made—some in crayon and some in water color. Finders 
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were used to get good composition. The making of the color notes 
involved the study of primary, binary complementary and analogous 
colors, and hue value and intensity of color. Much attention was 
paid to the selection of backgrounds for each study. Simple costumes 
in fashion magazines were studied and certain ones selected. These 
were changed to suit the person for whom the costume was to be 
made. The color schemes were selected from the color notes made 
from plant form. 

In this same course, the back-ground study was related to the 
study of wall coverings, and the study of plant form, beautifully ar- 
ranged in appropriate pottery with various materials used behind 
the studies, helped to firmly establish the principles of design. The 
relation of line to the object containing the plant, developed the prin- 
ciple of rhythm and lay the foundation for a further study of design 
for pottery. 

Book-making another design problem, involves not only the 
history of books and manuscripts and methods of printing and illus- 
tration, but develops a respect for well made books and awakens an 
interest in the subject matter to be written or pasted in the books 
when finished. The making of posters and programs and of illustra- 
tions for the school manual are design problems both attractive and 
practical. 

In the general development of our educational system, the course 
in design should not be planned for the ten per cent of the pupils who 
find their way into the high school, but for every child in school, 
thruout the entire course of study. ‘All children cannot be furnished 
the environment of well furnished artistic homes, but all the children 
can be taught how to help in the making of such ‘homes, and they can 
be given something to awaken their perceptive powers. They can be 
taught discrimination and judgment in the field of design. The attain- 
ment of such an end places public art education above training in 
drawing, painting or modeling and above the practical applications. 
The work must be organized for steady growth in te judgment 


as to form, tone, color, thru all the grades from the kindergarten 
to the University. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


President, F. J. Steuber, St. Louis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Warshaw, Columbia. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

1:30 P. M. Nov. 13, 1914, Robidoux School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

1. Pres. Steuber being absent, Dr. H. Almstedt was asked to 
take the chair. 

2. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

3. The Treasurer presented his report for the past meeting. 

4. The Auditing Committee, consisting of Mr. Beckmann and 
Mrs. Case, was appointed by the chairman. 

5. Mr. P. B. Burnet delivered an interesting talk on ‘‘Impres- 
sions from a Tour Around South America.” 

6. Election of officers, resulting in election of Roy Ivan John- 
son, president; H. M. Burrowes, secretary-treasurer. 
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Meeting adjourned. 
The above is a faithful transcript of the minutes as handed over 
to me by past Secretary J. Warshaw. 
(Signed) H. M. BURROWES, Secretary. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM A TOUR AROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
By P. B. Burnet. 


Under the auspices of the Pan American Division of the Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation, with Dr. Harry Erwin Bard 
as director and head of the party, and financed on the Carnegie peace 
foundation, a group of fourteen men sailed May 30th from New York 
on the steamer, “*Vandyck,’’—lately destroyed in war, with the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of arbitration among nations and lessen- 
ing the chances for war and international hatred. 

The members of the party, besides myself, were the following: 

Harry Erwin Bard, Ph. D., director of the Pan American division 
of the Conciliation Association. 

John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, Ph. D., professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Reginald R. Goodell, A. M., professor of Spanish, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 

Chester Lloyd-Jones, Ph. D., professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Joseph Byrne Lockey, A. M., for five years inspector of schools 
in Peru. 

Frederick Bliss Luquiens, Ph. D., professor of Spanish in Yale 
University. 

Leon Carroll Marshall, A. M. dean of the University of Chicago. 

Wm. Thomas Morrey, A. M., of the high schools, Brooklyn, 
Clark Edmund Persinger, A. M., professor of history, University 
of Nebraska. 

Guy Edward Snider, Ph. D., professor of Economies, College of 
the City of New York. 

Allan H. Willett, Ph. D., professor of Economies, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ralph E. Towle, tour manager for the party, head of bureau for 
university travel, Boston. 

Garabaldi Laguardia, Secretary to the Director. 

The party went south by the east coast of South America, through 
the Straits of Magellan, and returned north by the west coast and 
the Panama Canal. The sea voyage was broken by long trips by 
rail in Brazil and Chile. We could stop only at the greater cities for 
any stay of afew days. We arrived in New York the middle of August. 

The avowed purpose of the party’s tour was to promote good- 
fellowship; to further and develop “closer intellectual and cultural 
relations” between our country and the republies of South America; 
to encourage and open up opportunities for exchange of professors 
and of students; to promote the study and interest in the languages 
that prevail in this hemisphere; mutually to find and adopt from each 
other whatever one country has that would be good for another; to 
help all we could to further knowledge among our people and our southern 
neighbors, of the history, literature, language and genius of each other. 
Brazil, a country as large as ours, with a beautiful language, the nearest 
of all to the parent Latin in many particulars—is less known to us 
than Africa. The fauna and flora of the tropics, from Central America 
to Bolivia, are full of the greatest interest from their overwhelming 
abundance and variety, and from their charm and freshness. Several 
of our party had spent years in South America, and yet felt them- 
selves as the merest learners, with novelties on every hand. And it 
seems that among the better educated, our country, our language, 
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our history, are better known among them than theirs among us. 
We met in all cities, natives who had studied in the United States, and 
others who expected to come here. 

Of course, the most we could hope to do on so hurried a tour, was, 
by our very presence, to give utterance to the fact that there were 
people concerned for the promotion of peace, and opposed to war. 

Ve were received everywhere, without exception, with great 
cordiality and courtesy. We were school men, and our fellowecrafts- 
men of other countries might naturally be expected to be the fore- 
most to welcome us; and that was the case. But government and city 
officials, ministers and dignitaries, hastened to extend every courtesy 
and convenience to enable us to carry out our plans in comfort and 
pleasure. The envoys and consuls from home never failed. Everywhere 
we arrived we were already expected and we found all facilities at 
hand for seeing the: people and institutions we w ished to see and know. 
The public, especially students, flocked about us; we were photo- 
graphed, almost daily—in fact twenty-one times in one day at Rio 
de Janeiro—twice on the west coast moving pictures were made of us 
going aboard the ship. 

On the steamer from New York there were about a dozen students 
who had been studying at North American schools, mostly eastern 
institutions. The passengers, about one hundred ninety in all, spoke 
generally both Portuguese or Spanish, and English. 

The steamers between New York and South American ports, 
and Panama, are kept up in excellent service, especially in the first 
eabin. They have many things that were considered luxuries a few 
years ago. On our ship there were special rooms for books, music, 
photography, gymnastics, games; each general room had good electric 
lights and fans, as did the state rooms; there was a swimming tank 
twenty-five feet square and five feet deep. Also, it should be said, 
that liquors and gambling thrive on all these passenger ships, as on 
those to Europe. 

The remarks and observations of foreigners are always enlighten- 
ing for us. We may often get an insight into their country, and a 
comment on our own, from the same sentence; and the keener the 
observer is, the more significance the comment will have. A stu- 
dent returning to Rio from Philadelphia said: 

like North America (South a resent our presumption 
in ealling our country dh age ‘America”’); the teacher who said to 
me, ‘Don’t be a quitter!’ did me a lasting good; but where else than 
in North America do they tell what the newborn baby weighs! and 
offer to sell their wives for $1,000? or where else would a student think 
of advertising, ‘Who wants to give me $1,000 to get an education 
abroad?’ ” 

Another man, Pinochet, a Chilean, in a book he wrote about the 
United States, said that the tameness of birds and squirrels in our 
publie parks was most novel and pleasing to him. He also commented 
7 our hospitals, after experience in three of them, when he wrote to 
Chile: 
“If I speak of a rose bush in North America, vou think of a rose 
bush in Chile, and have a very good idea of a rose bush in New York; 
but if I speak of the hospitals i in North America, you have no idea what- 
ever from a hospital in Chile.”’ 

He praised our efficiency as we praise the Germans. He said: 
“In New York they can make you a pair of shoes in seventeen minutes, 
and build you a locomotive at the Baldwin Works to order in seven 
days.”” ‘That is civilization,’ he says. 

But the greatest difference every where is the illiteracy of the 
masses. Louisiana, our worst state in point of illiteracy, is ahe ad of 
ach South American country. Negro blood, or Indian flows in 3-5 
of the people of Brazil. Indians make up more than half of the popu- 
lation of all the west coast states. Argentina and New York state 
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are about equal in numbers, but New York has 40,000 teachers and 
one and one-half million pupils, and five per cent illiteracy; Argentina 
has one third as many teachers and 1-3 as many pupils, and just ten 
times the illiteracy or analfabetismo, as they eall it. Compulsory 
education is just beginning to be enforced a little. Only a few states 
have any law for it. But the people are awake to their needs and have 
been aroused by their own writers. Cruelty and kindness are words 
out of place when speaking of animals, or Indians or enemies and 
prisoners, for a great majority of the people. Bulls are still slowly 
butchered on holidays in several republics. When automobiles began 
to use the narrow streets, the eyes of the horses, covered already with 
heavy blinds, were still further covered, and then sliced leather put 
over them, so that now a horse sees very little. Cock fights (which 
to some seem more cruel than bullfights), breed and train the children 
to merciless cruelty. Horses and oxen suffer everywhere, but nowhere 
oftener and more unnecessarily than in South America. When I re- 
buked a eabdriver, he said: ‘‘Everybody must work!”” But a moun- 
tain man answered me almost exactly as one answered Darwin: ‘‘The 
mule isn’t worth more than $15.00.” 

The small boys learn early to gamble and to smoke and drink. 
They are bred selling lottery tickets; for the state uses lotteries, and 
they say that a church in Peru was named by lottery. Smoking among 
boys is as bad now in the United States, apparently as it was in Buenos 
Aires twenty-three years ago (when I ended my two years sojourn 
there), and in Buenos Aires now, there are practically no non-smokers 
among the boys from ten and twelve on. But the law of extremes 
works again, and the educated are well educated. In Brazil it seemed 
that virtually all the professors in the higher schools and medical 
institutions spoke French, and often English and German. French 
more than other foreign languages, is widely studied by those who 
reach high school grade. I remember a chauffeur and a clerk in a 
store, both natives of Rio, who spoke French well. 

The school buildings are built against heat and rain. There is 
no provision for cold weather. The teacher and pupils, in winter, 
wear heavy wraps and furs. (Even in Brazil furs are worn—apparentily 
more as a matter of fashion and style than for actual need). On ac- 
count of the summer heat the buildings have small windows, very high 
ceilings, sometimes twenty-five feet high, and usually twenty; then an 
areade shuts off still further the sun’s heat. The light in the school 
rooms was often what we would consider very poor. There are some 
great libraries; books do not appear old and worn in proportion to their 
time on the shelves. This is because the libraries are not in general 
nese and some have rules and redtape that make it difficult to get 
a book. 

The libraries are housed in splendid buildings; but in any of them 
the visitor is surprised at the fewness of readers and bookborrowers, 
as compared with the United States usage. We have branch library 
buildings or rooms; children’s rooms; story-hours for children; traveling 
libraries with raised letters for the blind; long hours for reading, ete. 
In Santiago, Chile, you must deposit three times the value of the 
book you take home. In Lima, Peru, only books for graduates may 
be taken out. A child or a stranger can get nothing. The libraries 
are cloisters. Children are not admitted. The university of Wis- 
consin sends books out by mail. Some of our big cities have auto 
delivery for books. Newark,N ew Jersey, answers questions and gives ad- 
vice to correspondents as to where to get books needed on any subject. 
The museums in South America are still more sacred! At the won- 
derful museum (Quinta Normal) in Santiago, the public may come 
Sundays! 

In the colleges and universities it is almost out of the question 
for a student to make his own way by working while in college. For 
the manual worker is marked at once as of the lower class. There is 
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no middle class, and manual labor is the dividing line between the 
two classes. However, there are already those who admire our rich 
men’s sons who become workmen to learn the business; or become 
waiters in hotels, to earn their own money for college; and they admire 
the wealthy women who become nurses and settlement workers. The 
long continuance of royal and aristocratic—and so respectable, graft, 
and the present day peonage of Brazil and Peru especially, possible 
only where ignorance and illiteracy aid the vicious master, these things 
have done their share to make a feeling against labor. Slavery and 
peonage sow dragon’s teeth; the masters destroy each other, and 
the system disintegrates. The heartless cruelties practiced against 
the Indians by contractors, rulers and clergy, would seem wild ex- 
aggeration in a fairy story. Happily the worst has long since passed, 
with the 300 years of vice-roys. 

Several years ago an article appeared in the German Rundschau 
telling German manufacturers that they could learn some wisdom from 
America, where the boss is always ready to hear what a workman 
has to say about improvements on the machine he works with. In 
Chile recently, a writer (Pinochet) made the same observation. He 
said: “The boss in the United States treats the men as his equals. 
He asks them what they think.’’ Then he told how the Cash Register 
Co., offered the men prizes for suggestions; got 5078 suggestions of 
changes and used 579 of them, to the improvement of the machines. 
The Baldwin engine works transfer the men so they can learn all de- 
partments. Some of our factories have baths, music, books, lunch 
rooms, gymnasium, kindergarten, night school, hospital, dentistry. 
These things are all coming in South America. The greatest news- 
paper in all South America, is the ‘Prensa’ of Buenos Aires. It is 
very wealthy and beautifully housed. It has already ample provision 
for employees: it provides free legal advice, medicine, dental service, 
bureaus for various schools and industries; music, a public hall for 
speakers, people’s library, luxurious parlor, weather service, search- 
light for fires. 

All the southern republies are friendly; even the ill-will usually 
ascribed to Chile (since the riot against our marines) does not become 
legendary. The country that likes us best is the new Panama, for the 
natives have seen with their own eyes the miracles of the Canal Zone, 
one after another. 

The country most like the United States is the Argentine Re- 
publie, as centered in Buenos Aires. They call themselves the Yan- 
kees of South America. But they yield to us the palm for our native 
crop of bluff; our slang in baseball and all sports, the perfumery our 
women love, and the confidence a Yankee has that he will finally 
make a suecess of something. They wonder at a country where the 
washwoman says, “I'll wash your clothes, but you must bring them 
to me.”’ Our children organizations for gardens, trees, business even, 
are unknown in South America. They have a few agricultural col- 
leges now; but rural schools, educational trains, improvement clubs, 
Big-brother clubs, Rescue clubs, Campfire girls, Boy scouts—these 
are matters.yet to come in all South America, though the need is 
greater than here. The idea that the general interest is the interest 
of each one is further worked out with us. Our cities advertise as firms 
do. We have less vanity, or we affect to like such names as the Soap 
elub, the Hard-scrabble Ceael. misfit clothing, ete. That a preacher 
should take a sack of potatoes into the pulpit to illustrate a sermon - 
on “The Art of being neighborly”’ would not occur in any country but 
ours. What other people would think of hospitals for cats and dogs, 
fresh air camps for city poor children, Christmas oats for horses, skunk 
farms, and ail the other novelties that get a try-out as fast as they are 
thought of! 

At the Canal Zone we saw the great canal and rode for hours 
in its waters. The clearness, the vastness and the simplicity of every 
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thing made us all very proud. After the 3000 miles of utterly barren 
west coast, we came to Panama where everything was green, clean 
and prosperous. The immense hotel, under the canal authorities, 
was the first we had found where there was no bar nor liquor service. 
The Philippines, under the United States, have a better educational 
system now than any South American republic. Panama is showing 
a similar growth under United States rule. Fifty thousand French- 
men died in Panama in DeLessep’s time. Now Panama has the same 
mortality as the United States,and no more. Maybe civilization is 
“more manual than intellectual’ or moral. At Panama one could 
almost believe so. 

To conclude: from everything we could hear or read or see for 
ourselves, on the whole trip, we were convinced that the people of the 
southern republies are little different from our own people and are 
worthy of cordial friendship and trust. They are courteous, hospit- 
able, proud of their countries, full of noble plans, eager to know other 
nations, and be citizens of the world, weleome scholars and artists, 
love music, form enduring friendships, hold honor dear, meet a gen- 
erous confidence with a generous response and.have a deep seated 
patriotism. While their Andes and Iguassu falls equal and outstrip 
our Rockies and our Niagara, and their tropics are like an unknown 
other planet. 


ENGLISH DIVISION. 


Vice-President, Miss G. Hamilton, Kirksville. 

Secretary, Roy Ivan Johnson, Kansas City. 

November 13, 2:00, P. M.; Robidoux School. 

In the absence of the vice-president, the meeting was called to 
order by the secretary and Miss Margaret DeWitt of Kansas City 
was elected as temporary chairman. 

The following program was followed: 

I. Diseussion of Dr. A. H. R. Fairchild’s “The teaching of poetry 
in the High School.’”” Leader, Supt. Arthur Lee, Clinton. 

II. ‘Deficiencies of College Freshmen and What the Secondary 
Schools Can Do to Increase the English Efficiency of their Graduates,” 
Dr. J. P. Fruit, William Jewell College. 

III. “Grammer in the High School; Its Place, Its Purpose, and 
Methods of Presenting,’’ Miss Ama Beaumont, St. Joseph. 

IV. ‘The Place of Current Literature in the High School,’ Mr. 
E. D. Phillips, Kansas City. 

A short but interesting discussion followed Supt. Lee’s review of 
Dr. Fairchild’s bulletin, but on account of the program being one hour 
late in beginning, discussion was not permitted on the remaining 
topics. . 

In the business session which followed the program the following 
officers were elected for 1915: 

Vice-president: Miss Hazel Kearney, St. Joseph. 

Secretary: Mr. Benj. R. Ward, Kansas City. 

The meeting adjourned on motion. 

ROY IVAN JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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IS THERE A PLACE FOR CURRENT LITERATURE IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN ENGLISH? 
E. D. Phillips, Kansas City, Mo. 


The answer to the question, “Is there a place for Current Literature 
in the High School English Course’’ depends on the character and 
purpose of that course. 

I will frankly confess that there is, and state that from my long 
experience, the best plan that I have devised and that I am now using, 
is to subseribe for several exclusively literary periodicals or book re- 
views, such as The Bookman, The .Book-buyer, The Dial, and the 
Literary Digest, which are kept on file in the recitation room in easy 
access of the pupils. In connection with these I use a large bulletin 
board on which are displayed, from month to month, new, interesting 
and valuable clippings on worthy new books and on reputable authors, 
together with brief notes and news about what is taking place in the 
literary world at large. Whenever I can procure them, I display also 
book-posters and any other suitable illustrations that might create a 
human interest in the minds of my students. Then as a clincher, I 
appoint a member of the class to make a monthly review of all this 
material, giving a summary of the latest news about books and 
authors. 

But here I stop; for if the purpose is to lay a broad and strong 
foundation in the pupil’s mind for the intelligent study of British and 
American literature: If the object is to show the formative conditions 
which attended the growth of English literature, a complete and ac- 
curate study of it thru its various stages and epochs: If the intention 
is to acquaint the pupil with the motives, beauties, and influences of 
the classic productions of the beacon-light writers, as well as with the 
lives and characters of the writers themselves: If the policy is to 
keep before the students during their high school career none but the 
most worthy exemplars of thought and style, for the purpose of culti- 
vating in the adolescent mind a taste and love for that only which is 
purest and noblest, as did the Greeks in Pericles’ time to develop among 
their people a love for the beautiful in the fine arts, even to the extent 
of forbidding to be displayed in public any objects that did not conform 
to the strict Hellenic standards of beauty: If the aim is to well-ground 
the students in reputable forms of expression, in the most elevating 
wholesome, artistic, inspiring and spiritualizing literature: If the desire 
is to furnish the student with the literary history of the English people 
from Chaucer to Tennyson; and in America from Washington Irving, 
our first purely American graceful prose writer, thru those brilliant 
constellations of American poets, essayists, historians, and fiction 
writers down to Howells, Mabie and Markham: If it be our conscien- 
tious and earnest wish to familiarize our high school students with only 
the best examples of manhood and of womanhood in the domain of 
British and American authorship, to the grand 2nd of equipping our 
students properly for the profession of appreciative literary criticism, 
so that they may become reliable, expert interpreters of universal 
literature: If our progressive policy is to enrich the minds of our pupils 
with the best that has been done in the literary history of England and 
America, to sharpen their critical faculties and to stimulate their 
creative powers so that they, themselves may become producers to 
reflect the life, spirit and characters of their own generation: In fine, 
I say, if this is our view-peint on the Parnassus of literary study, I 
feel impelled to the inevitable conclusion that only incidentally, with 
only passing glances here and there, as I have above explained, can we 
afford to consume the time and strength of our high school students in 
the reading or study of current literature’s constant swarm of raw 
recruits to the kingdom of books. 

We are not so conservative as to fail to concede that there are some 
excellent works among the current publications, but during this forma- 
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tive and highly impressionable period of the high school student’s 
eareer, it is not only an economic question but likewise a matter of 
momentous responsibility as to what we store up in our pupils’ minds 
and how we shape their literary taste, bearing in mind Tennyson’s 
meaningful passage, “I am a part of all that I have met!’ 

Since it is impossible for these adolescent students both to cultivate 
a wide and thoro acquaintance with the classics and to keep in touch 
with current literature, they would better confine their study, at this 
time, to the fixed stars of the glorious constellations of the British 
and American literary firmaments, and defer until the time of their 
college course the expert, intelligent analysis of current literature, 
most of which is but the ephemeral, flash-lights of literary nebulous 
matter, and but little of it enduring lights that are to take their places 
among the fixed stars of the literary heavens. While there is such a 
wealth of Golden Fleece of Belle Letters for our young argonauts to 
gather, should they pay much attention to the alluring, faddy cobwebs 
that are daily woven and flung across life’s pathways? 

Compte, -the great French exponent of Positive Philosophy, whom 
George Eliot so highly appreciated and honored, may have spoken 
somewhat radically, if not fanatically, in his declaration not to read 
a book until it is twenty years of age, but this admonition may be 
worth some consideration; for if the books of the hour prove to be, 
generally, but dry husks, if we defer reading them for a reasonable time, 
we will have been spared much expense of time, money and labor that 
could be dedicated to reading the immortal classics, which deserve 
the student’s attention first. 

Until the student has read and assimilated the standard classics, 
the new and untried literary output has no claims upon him, especially 
those which were written to cater to the morbid taste of the sensation- 
loving multitude. If this be true of adult readers, is it not still more 


applicable to the high school students, whose know ledge of the reputable 
elassies is so limited; whose ability to discriminate between legitimate 
and illegitimate books is as yet unreliable; and whose time is too limited 
and precious to devote much attention to eurrent books of the hour? 

Il know that some well-intending teachers may be hypnotized by 
the alarming error that these immortal classies are ‘‘back numbers,” 


“ae 


and that we should be up to date and beware of becoming ‘‘moss bound.” 

To these solicitous souls I would say, so is Homer’s Iliad, so are 
David’s Psalms, Cicero’s Orations, Christ’s Beatitudes, and the Lord’s 
Prayer; but has not age increased rather than diminished their value, 
and has the world produced in their line anything better, as artistic 
and inspiring literature for aspiring readers? These teachers would pre- 
fer to use such popular books of the hour as Pollyanna, The House 
with a Thousand Candles, The Black Flower, and the Perch of the 
Devil, instead of: the weightier classics, which too many teachers are 
unprepared to use in a course of English. 

Emerson confessed, after a careful inspection of the vast Cambridge 
library, that after all, the experienced, skillfully trained and expert 
readers could well afford to confine their reading to the world’s accepted 
classics, which even the most diligent readers cannot more than com- 
pass in an average life time, and that the remainder of the harvest of 
books are but echoes and weakenings of these same great voices of time. 
If this be true with reference to the mature minded and well trained 
readers, how much more does it apply to the high school students! 

In the light of all these conditions, and in the spirit of rational, 
progressive pedagogy, I feel personally constrained to recommend 
that in our high school courses in English we confine the pupil’s reading 
to the safe, sane, wholesome, and grand masterpieces of our exemplary 
authors, excepting as I explained at the beginning of this paper. Time 
enough ‘for the pupils to experiment with the current literature when 
they are through high school. We will then have the blessed assurance 
that our pupils will have acquired a comprehensive knowledge of our 
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legitimate and typical authors, and that our young people will be armed 
and well prepared, as men and women, to deal with current literature 
safely and wisely. 


GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. (ABSTRACT) 
By Miss Ama Beaumont, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The spirit of language far surpasses and outlives the letter of it. 
No person would or could change personality. No authorities really 
have a right to dictate the usage of a section or of a state. This is the 
fault of our whole educational system. At the outset let me say we are 
too impractical in our grammar teaching. We cannot adapt our poor 
cramped selves to the spirit of our pupils. 

We pedantic grammarians have another spirit to meet in_the 
agricultural and industrial generation fast rising among us. Fifty 
per cent of our Americans live in rural communities and besides this, 
more than twenty-five per cent have come from the farm to the city. 

There are so few inflections and conjugations left that technical 
English grammar has almost no place in our course. Usage seems to 
determine almost entirely correctness in English and so rich is our 
language that logic has as little place in our grammar as it has in our 
spelling. The Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature whose 
report was submitted to the N. E. A. last year and read at our meeting 
in Saint Louis shows that the lack of uniformity in nomenclature 
— such waste in teaching grammar that little success has been 
made. 

In Mr. Percival Chubb’s ““Teaching of English,”’ he dedicates his 
hook to “My first teachers of English, my father and my mother.” 
These, after all, are the real grammar teachers of each of us. So true 
is this, that if they fail, the problem of who shall teach us is so great 
that neither grammar school nor high school, nor university, nor 
grammatical nomenclature committees of National Educational 
Associations have succeeded in giving the remedy for this neglected 
duty, have succeeded in truly placing grammar. 

Those who believe we must have technical grammar fall into three 
classes, those who think that children must be taught that only one 
form is correct; those who believe that we teachers should know that 
such a creation as usage exists, but children must not know; others 
who believe that more than one form is correct and students in high 
school may be told it. 

In a recent investigation in my classes, I asked one hundred stu- 
dents in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades to answer the following 
questions: 

1. What mistakes did you make before you studied grammar? 

2. What mistakes did you correct thru this study? 

3. What other methods or sources of correction have you had 
outside of grammar? 

4. What benefit was the chapter on grammar that you studied 
in the tenth grade? 

In this report I found that the commonest mistakes the students 
knew they had made were: 

1. I ain’t got no. 2. I seen. I done. 3. Him and me went. 
4. They was. 5. He did good. Itsureis. 6. Them trees are beautiful. 
7. He come here yesterday. He has came. 8. She is the best of the 
two. 9. Lie for lay; sit for set; teach for learn; misuse of got. 10. I 
have boughten. Leave me go. 11. He acted like he loved it. 12. 
Misuse of: only, can and may; will and shall. 13. Where is the paper 
at. 


Students gave as sources of correction: 1. Ridicule of friends and 
companions. 2. Correction of parents. 3. Reading of books, 
newspapers, and magazines. 4. Pride. 5. Talking to those who 
speak correctly. 6. Disgust over bad grammar of those not admired. 
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7. Oral themes and oratory. 8. Having grades cut on papers. 
9. Hearing public speakers. 10. Study of German and Latin. 11. 
Study of classics. 12. One teacher had the class keep a note book 
and write all errors in it. On Friday each one read his mistakes to the 
class. 

The result of the test is that none of the hundred considered 
technical grammar an aid for correction of mistakes for poor grammar 
or good grammar is a habit and associations and companions have the 
strongest influence over our habits. If elass work is to mean anything, 
it all sifts down to the personality of the teacher. The best teacher of 
grammar in our high school is the one whose influence is so beautiful 
that the students respect her too much to use poor language. 

This investigation and my observation of classes in literary in- 
terpretation causes, me to believe that very little technical grammar 
should be taught until high school and then only very essential parts 
should be taught and reviewed as oceasion demands. The community 
and the number of foreigners will determine the method. Stress might 
be laid on: 

1. Ability to recognize the subject and the predicate of a sentence 
in order that a pupil may know that every thought must contain a 
subject and predicate and that it is wrong to write a sentence without 
them. 

2. Ability to recognize a phrase and a dependent clause. 

3. Ability to recognize independent clauses. 

4. Comparison of most needed adjectives and adverbs. 

5. Knowledge of how to form plurals of ordinary nouns. 

6. Principal parts of ordinary verbs. 

7. Knowledge of difference between conjunctions and preposi- 
tions. 

. Use of pronouns. These are really requirements given in an 
issue of the ‘English Journal’’ for grade students when they enter 
high school. 

After all, since English is a grammarless tongue, and so seorns 
all grammar, our chief purpose in studying grammar is not correctness 
but a better understanding of the structure of our language and so a 
stronger power to interpret our literature. The all important question — 
of how we shall present the subject, like all great questions, cannot be 
answered. At its best it is to be felt rather than understood, so it must 
be dealt with according to the ability and personality of the teacher, 
never alone, but in connection with literature and composition. In 
presenting grammar I would say never present it alone, but as an aid 
to the pupil in the understanding of literature and in the expression 
of his own ideas. 


GERMAN DIVISION. 


Vice-President, Miss E. Ettmueller, Jefferson City. 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Goebel, Sedalia. 
November 13, 2:00 P. M., Robidoux School. 
Meeting called to order and Dr. Almstedt acted as chairman. 
In the absence of the secretary, Miss Olga Mueller, of St. Joseph, was 
chosen acting secretary. 
The following program was rendered: , 
1. “Natural Methods of Teaching German Composition,’ Dr. 
L. M. Price, University of Missouri. 
II. “The Aim and Method in the Teaching of German in the 
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High School,’’ Mr. J. H. Beckmann, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 

III. “German Conversation in the Classroom,’’ Miss Olga 
Mueller, High School, St. Joseph. 

IV. ‘‘Remarks on the Editing of Texts,’’ Dr. Phillip Seiberth, 
Washington University. 

V. General Discussion. 

The attendance at the division was unusually large, and suggestions 
for next year’s program were discussed. 

The following officers were elected for this division for 1915: 
Vice-president, J. H. Beckmann, Westport High School, Kansas City; 
Secretary, Miss Olga Mueller, St. Joseph. The meeting adjourned. 

OLGA MUELLER, Acting Secretary, St. Joseph. 


NATURAL METHODS OF a GERMAN COMPOSI- 


aNe 


Lawrence M. Price, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Within the last ten years two great changes have taken place in 
the methods of teaching German composition. In the first place 
composition used to be taught as a special and distinet part of German 
instruction. Sometimes a certain day of the week was assigned for it. 
Now it is interwoven with all other parts. Translation of the easy 
German texts of the elementary stage is being discarded as a profitless 
exercise and the question and answer in German are taking its place. 
In grammatical instruction the concrete example is the starting point 
rather than the abstract rule. In the second place the course of com- 
position used to be monotonous. It began with the translation of easy 
German sentences into English. It ended with the translation of diff- 
ficult German sentences into English. It began with such sentences 
as “‘The beautiful daughter of the young count sits before the little 
house of the gardener’s daughters’’ and soared by slow degrees to the 
translation of difficult passages from Holmes or Emerson or the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The modern course is varied and brings 
the student into a series of new relations toward the language he is 
trying to acquire. To indicate the stages of this new course is the 
purpose of the present paper. 

Imitation of a text les at the basis of the modern course in German 
composition. The trend of the course is to permit this imitation to 
become constantly freer. During the first week of instruction the 
student is assigned a text tolearn. To learn this text means practically 
to commit it to memory, for if the student essays to deviate therefrom 
in the oral reproduction, he is likely to commit a grammatical error. 
A series of texts thru which the student is led acquaints him in a 
certain order with the leading grammatical difficulties. As the stu- 
dent masters the new forms he may reproduce these texts with in- 
creasing freedom. The first stage in composition may be said to end 
when the student has worked thru a series of texts illustrating 
all the chief difficulties. This stage is intensive. Every passage 
assigned should be reproduced by the student with book closed. Ger- 
man question and answer should mingle with reproduction from mem- 
ory. -Oral work should predominate over written. An average of 
fifteen lines a day of moderately difficult German thoroly learned 
is rapid progress during this stage. 

In the second stage a connected text may he chosen as the basis of 
work. The student should reproduce in his own words the content of 
these pages. He should by this time be acquiring a simple narrative 
style of his own. Written composition now begins to form an im- 
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portant part of his work. He should from time to time be assigned 
fifteen or twenty pages of easy German to read outside of class. Ona 
certain day this subject matter should be thoroly discussed with 
question and answer. The student should then be called upon to write 
a two or three page abstract of the matter read. 

After the student has attained the ability of condensing easy 
narrative he should begin upon the task of expanding short stories, 
fables or anecdotes into more detailed narrative. This third stage 
demands of the student a larger control of the language than the see- 
ond one. Oral suggestions should accompany the assignment of this 
task and the written work of the student should be corrected with 
even greater care than before. Valuable suggestions and outlines for 
this type of composition are to be found in a recent composition book 
Fo am Mundliche und schriftliche Uebungen” (Henry Holt and 

‘0. 

Farther than this the average High School course does not take 
the student. During the subsequent stages the student must be to a ve 
large extent his own teacher, and must realize that further progress 
involves, as in the ease of his own native language, a constant struggle 
to attain a graceful, ready and natural style. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN GERMAN. \ 


J. H. Beckman, Kansas City. 
Aim. 


Aim.—The general aim of the course in German is, to give the pupil 
access to German literature and thus bring him in touch with the 
civilization and the culture of the German speaking nations. ~ 
The special aim is: 
1. To lead the pupil to acquire a working knowledge (vocabulary, 
idioms, fundamental principles of grammar) of such adequacy as will ss 
enable him at the end of two years to read, with a fair degree of intelli- 
gence, prose or verse of ordinary difficulty, and after having taken a 
course of four years, to read some of the masterpieces of German 
literature. 
2. To teach the pupil to understand the spoken language. 
3. To give him such practice as will enable him to express his own 
thought on simple subjects, both orally and in writing. 
4. To introduce him to various sides of German life and character, 
and to acquaint him with the principal facts of the geography and 
history of German speaking peoples. 
5. To give him that mental discipline which is peculiar to the 
study of a foreign language. 


Method.—German is taught as a living language on a strictly ° 
grammatical basis. It is used in the class room as much as possible, 
more and more as the course advances, and emphasis is laid on correct 
pronunciation,-on accurate, idiomatic translation, and on fluency in 
reading and speaking. 

For the attainment of the aims mentioned above the following 
fundamental principles are applied: 


1. A good and ready pronunciation. 

2. A ready and fairly complete working knowledge of grammar. 
: 3. The systematic accumulation of an active and useful vocabu- 
ary. 

4. Reading—at first with, later without translating. 

5. Written exercises of various kinds. 

6. Conversation, based mainly upon the texts studied in class. 

7. Memorizing. 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Term. 
Constant drill in pronunciation; thoro and systematic drill in 
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the first principles of elementary grammar; inflection of articles, nouns, 
pronouns, simple tenses of verbs. 
Second Term. 

Time devoted principally to the continued study of elementary 
grammar. Reading of from 75 to 100 pages of selected easy German 
prose and poetry. , (Reader preferred.) 


SECOND YEAR . 
First Term. ‘ 

Elementary grammar continued, special stress being laid on the 
conjugation of strong and irregular verbs, study of idioms, reading of 
from 75 to 100 pages of selected prose. 

Second Term. 

Elementary grammar completed, special attention being given 
to the passive voice and the subjunctive mood. Reading of from 75 
to 100 pages of selected texts. 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term. 

Prose selections of modern German literature form the basis of 
this term’s work. Work in grammar previously done is coordinated 
and systematized. Composition correlated with reading. 

Second Term. 7 

Study of the German drama begun. Composition, oral and writ- 
ten. Points in grammar taken up as needed. The foreign idiom is 
made more and more the language of the class. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
First and Second Term. 

A study is made of the life and works of some of the leading Ger- 
man writers. Reading of about 500 pages selected from the master- 
pieces of German literature. Oral work followed by written composi- 
tions based on the text. 


“AN EMOTIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING GERMAN CON- 
VERSATION.” 


Olga Mueller, St. Joseph High School. 


As to my emotional methods, I tumbled into them. I simply 
expressed myself. I know this, that the expressions which live in my 
soul today are those which were mingled with some emotion. 
For example, I was always stubbing my toe. My father told me 
sorrowfully, that he must cut my toe off. Terror immortalized ab- 
sehneiden. Hence I try to make cold words alive to my pupils by 
arousing their emotions. — 

I never forgot the German idioms, because my father gave them 
to me in shocks. I remember I was good onee. My father said, 
“Du sollst nun im Speck sitzen.’’ The thought of sitting in bacon was 
not very enticing, and so I determined never again to be good. And 
I never was. 

An appeal to the imagination I always find effective. We see in 
the lightning Thor hurling his hammer. Undine arises from an ink 
well as from her enchanted fountain and weeps her faithless knight 
to death. A piece of chalk crawls out of the box, a skeleton from its 
coffin, and gives play to expressions of terror. A door opens of itself. 
I ery, “Ein Spuk!” I was quite unnerved by a toy snake hidden under 
my class book. “Ein Schlange!’’ I sereamed. The contortions of 
an isinglass bear proved a fascinating topic for conversation. We 
praised the piety of this bear, who went to church every day—and 
ate up the congregation. 

The very best way of holding the attention is to have one pupil 
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describe some object, leaving the others to guess it. <A girl describes 
a hen: “Sie singt wie ein Engel.” (‘‘She sings like an angel. ”*) “Sie 
legt ein Ei.”’ (‘She lays an egg.”’) If “Ei’’ is unfamiliar, I say, ‘‘Hump- 
ty Dumpty war ein Ei.’’ 1 then ask what a hen has that I have not. 
“Kin Herz” (‘A heart’’) is the reply. I often find myseif ceseribed. 
I have “‘falsches Haar,” (‘false hair’) and ‘‘Ein Auge von Glas” (‘A 
glass eye’’). 

A boy made me hold out my hand to receive an object for de- 
scription. ‘‘Lebt es?” (‘Is it alive?’’) “Beisst es?’’ (‘‘Does it bite?)”’ 
I asked, shrinking back. I held it hidden in my hand and asked what 
it was. I got various answers from an elephant to a dead mouse. 
“Ts an elephant as big as a mouse?” “Is it as light as a feather?” 
asked in German. An absurdity fixes a thing. I opened my hand, 
showing a negro head with thick, red lips. I asked, “Hat der Neger 
einen Mund wie eine Wassermelone?” (‘‘Has this negro a mouth like 
a watermelon?’’) 

One day I ealled a naughty boy a “Zuckerkind,”’ tucked him into 
a cradle made of my hand and sang him to sleep with a German lullaby. 
He retaliated by burying me. The pupils joyfully wrote my death 
notice, wept crocodile tears and chanted, “‘Asche zu Asche und Staub 
zu Staub.’’ (Ashes to ashes, ete.) The rule about the accusative of 
motion to a place had a thrill, when I was going into my coffin. 

While we were drinking the Kaiser’s health, a young anarchist 
arose and shouted, ‘‘Nieder mit dem Kaiser!”’ (‘‘Down with the Kai- 
ser!’’) He then shot a fly with his pencil, saying, ‘Ich habe den Kaiser 
tot geschossen.”’ (I have shot the Kaiser.’’) I placed myself between 
the anarchist and the Kaiser and cried ‘‘Wenn Sie meinen lieben Kaiser 
tot schiessen wollen, so mussen Sie mich zuerst erschiessen. Ich sterbe 
fur Kaiser und Vaterland.”’ (“If you want to shoot my dear Kaiser, 
you must first shoot me. I'll die for my Kaiser and my fatherland!’’) 

I auctioned off a boy. ‘‘Ich will ihn nicht: er hat zu grosse fusse.”’ 
(“I don’t want him: his feet are too big.’’) said a girl. ‘‘Er ist zu dumm.’ 
(“He is too stupid.’’) eried another. ‘‘Das ist zu teuer.”’ (‘‘dear’’) 
grumbled his purchaser. 

But my one supreme appeal is through the devil. He is my 
inspiration. I turn into Mephisto—an easy transformati and 
earry off the sluggards on my pitchfork. 

It is when traveling abroad that I realize most vividly the im- 
portance of modern languages. Very convincing is this incident: 
Two men were in Germany with the one word, wir. They ran upon a 
dead man. “Who killed him?’ thundered the officer. 

“Wir,”’ (‘‘we’’) replied these poor men and were marched off to 
the gallows. 

Moral: If vou do not learn to speak German, you will be hanged. 





ROMANCE DIVISION. 


Vice-President, Chas. Collins, St. Louis. 
Seeretary, Paul R. Blanchet, St. Louis. 
November 13, 2:00 P. M., Robidoux School. 

I. Due to the absence of Vice-President Collins, Mr. J. Warshaw 
was asked to take the chair. 

II. Miss Mary Neely moved that for next year the general Sec- 
retary of the State Teachers’ Association should be asked to schedule 
the meeting of the Romance division at a different hour from that of 
the German Division, since many teachers teach both subjects and 
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must lose one meeting or the other. This motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Ill. Mlle. A. L. de Masseau, St. Joseph, of Miss West’s School 
delivered an interesting talk on “The natural method.” 

IV. Round Table discussion, led by Mr. Warshaw and partici- 
pated in by all present. 

V. The election of officers resulted in the election of F. L. Phillips 
as Vice-President and Paul R. Blanchet, as secretary. 


VI. There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
PAUL R. BLANCHET, Secretory. 





NATURAL METHOD. 
Mile. A. L. de Masseau, St. Joseph. 


Ladies, Gentlemen: 

It is a perilous honor for me to venture to speak after the eminent 
professors whom you have heard, but I must not hesitate, since I 
have accepted the invitation to talk to you today about the role of 
French teachers in American schools. 

I shall be frank enough, however, to confess at once that I received 
this invitation with pleasure, since it gave me an opportunity to extend, 
if possible, the field of action and chance of success of a cause which 
is particularly dear to us, the diffusion of our language and literature. 

In this meeting, I wish simply to give a resume of the salient 
points of the methods employed in our schools. This resume may be 
reduced to this axiom: One must obtain the best result possible from 
the subject of our studies, and, as Voltaire says, “It is to the interest 
of sciences to render the way of approach to them as easy as possible.”’ 

In the beginning of the study of French, grammatical knowledge 
is not as effectual in producing the required ease of expression as is 
familiarity in conversation, nor does it lead to as clear a perception of 
fine distinctions. Children must learn French as they have learned 
their mother tongue. What profit is it to a pupil who wishes to ride 
a bicyele to go to the factory and learn the mechanism of his bicycle, 
to know all the pieces which compose it? Will he then know how to 
ride it? Certainly not. If, on the contrary, he gets on a bicycle and 
tries to ride, he will probably fall off once or twice at first, but after a 
few trials he will surely succeed. It is the same with the mechanism 
of his own organs. One must strive to arrive at the goal of one’s 
desire, in spite of many falls by the way. So we put our pupils at once 
in contact with.the spoken language, and when they have grasped 
the musie, which lies hidden in each of those words, we let them read 
beautiful French books, in which our wit, our logic and our ardent 
eulture of beauty abound. 

It is not without cause that I believe that the natural and direct 
methods are the most practical in teaching our language and our lit- 
erature to our pupils. If the teaching is exclusively bookish, as has 
too long been the case in teaching modern languages, the pupil who, 
after much acquaintance with literature and rules of grammar, tries 
to express himself in our language meets with so many difficulties, 
both in speaking and understanding, that he concludes that ‘ ‘vouloir 
n’est pas pouvoir.”’ Consequently, he thinks he must rest satisfied 
with literary study, realizing that he has still far to go before he can 
chat comfortably. But if, on the contrary, each word which he learns 
is added to his vocabulary by means of conversation, as well as by lit- 
erary study, then this difficulty is overcome. 

The meaning of a phrase in a foreign language is a grammatical 
and intellectual problem. This problem is proportional to the intelli- 
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gence of the child. At first, he hears only the words, then he rises to 
the conception of a phrase, and soon after the charm of the expression, 
its strength, its harmony, in short all that can be found in human dis- 
course is felt by degrees ‘by the young translator. He wrestles with the 
difficulties presented by the two languages; he makes acquaintance 
with ideas, one after another; he compares and combines different sorts 
of analogies and likenesses, and the spontaneous activity of the mind, 
the only thing which develops the power of thought, is sharply called 
forth by this study. No doubt, French is hard to teach, and although 
Mde. de Stael says that no language is clearer or more flowing, nor 
expresses more neatly what one wishes to say, nevertheless, we must of 
course, keep to the general impression w hich the idiom of a nation pro- 
duces in its national surroundings. 

The best method, I believe, is the one which leads the mind to 
expand, instead of enslaving it, which forms the taste instead of 
pouring it into a mould, which extends knowledge, which nourishes 
keenness of perception, directs thought, develops strength of esthetic 
emotion. Each kind of teaching has its special aim, and consequently 
its special method. 

Nowadays people study languages mostly for practical use. One 
intends to travel, to see our dear France, and one hopes to add to the 
pleasure of a stay in France by becoming well acquainted with the 
language. Certainly, the Americans love first of all their mother tongue, 
but we French teachers are very glad to state that they also love ours. 
Do they love it for the pains it has cost them to learn it, or because it 
gives them an idea of an unknown strength and grace, or because, as 
says Mr. Viviani, Minister of Public Instruction, “It is a jewel which 
for centuries has been fashioned by immortal workers?”’ 

Ah, well! Ladies and Gentlemen, it is precisely in this association 
of teachers that I see deep reasons to strengthen the sympathy which 
unites across the width of the Atlantic two great peoples who are fitted 
to understand and appreciate one another. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 


President, R. S. Douglass, Cape Girardeau. 
Vice-President, G. W. Kirk, Charleston, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 
November 13, 2:00 P. M., Publie Library. 

The meeting was held in the assembly room of the Public Library, 
about one hundred and fifty people attended. The program was carried 
out as advertised (Nov. 13, 1914) with one exception—Supt. A. G. 
Capps of Lancaster being unable to give his paper on “‘College Entrance 
Requirements and the High School Course in History.” 

In the business meeting officers for the ensuing year were elected 
and a report by the Committee on the Teaching of History in the 
elementary schools of Missouri was made. The officers for the next 
year are as follows: 

President, C. H. MeClure, Warrensburg. 

Vice-President, Miss Ida B. Lilly, Kansas City, Westport High 
School. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 

The secretary was ordered to send the report of the above mentioned 
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committee to the state superintendent of schools asking that it be pub- 
lished in his annual report. The same action was taken with regard 
to the Missouri School Journal. The committee itself was continued 
for another year. Prof. Trenholme, Chairman of the Committee, 
being absent, the tentative report was read by Prof. Wrench. The 
society will hold its next annual meeting at Kansas City early in No- 
vember, 1915. : 

R. S. DOUGLASS, President, Cape Girardeau. 
EUGENE FAIR, Secretary, ‘Kirksville. 


MISSOURI HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
By Professor E. M. Violette, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


For some time there has been a slowly growing sentiment thru- 
out the nation in favor of the study of state and local history in our 
schools, and recently some special attention has been given to the 
methods that should be employed. In some states the subject has 
been considerably emphasized, but in Missouri the progress has not 
been so marked. It is therefore high time that we as history teachers 
should address ourselves to the matter and see what should be done. 

For some years the State Superintendent of Schools of Missouri 
bas recommended in the State Course of Study that Missouri His- 
tory and Government should be studied in the rural and elementary 
schools. In this course he has suggested that Missouri stories should 
be read in the fifth and sixth grade, and that Missouri History and 
Geography and Missouri Government should be studied in the seventh 
or eighth grade. The State Superintendent has no authority to impose 
this course of study upon any school, but as a matter of fact it is very 
generally followed thruout the state in the rural and village schools, 
the county superintendents modifying it here and there and adapting 
it in their courses of study to suit local conditions. The result is that 
most all of the rural and village schools in the state that cover the 
work thru the seventh and eighth grades make some attempt at pre- 
senting Missouri History and Government. Practically all the coun- 
ties have adopted a text on the subject, 88 per cent of them having 
adopted Rader. Moreover in many, if not most, of the towns and 
cities which are free to make their own courses of study, Missouri 
History and Government is. studied. 

But when we say that Missouri History and Government is being 
studied in our rural, village and town schools, we can not be sure that 
both Missouri History and Missouri Government are being studied 
In fact it is most generally Missouri Government and not Missouri 
History and Missouri Government as a rule. An investigation that 
has just been made by a committee of this Society regarding history 
in the elementary schools of the state, would seem to support this 
view of the matter, as far as the village and town schools are con- 
cerned. This committee sent out thru the State Superintendent a 
questionnaire to about 500 village and town schools. Only 159 replies 
were returned, but these came from schools of such different rank 
in sufficient numbers to enable us to draw some conclusions that may 
approximate the truth in a general way. One of the questions asked 
was the following: ‘Is Missouri History and Government taught in 
your school? If so when and how? Do you think more time should 
be given to it?” Of the 159 schools that replied, most of them reported 
that Missouri History and Government is being studied in the seventh 
or eighth grade, generally in the eighth grade, and that about one half of 
the school year in that grade is being devoted to it. But unfortunately 
the question was not stated in the questionnaire in such a way as to bring 
out the fact in the replies as to whether Missouri History is being 
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studied or not. I am sure that in a great many instances where it was 
reported that Missouri History and Government is being studied, 
Missouri Government was meant and not Missouri History and Mis- 
souri Government. In many of the replies the comment that followed 
the statement that Missouri History and Government is being studied, 
revealed the fact that it is Missouri Government that is really being 
pursued and not Missouri History and Missouri Government. I 
have conferred with some of the men in the State Superintendent’s 
office and with a few county superintendents, and they think that 
Missouri Government is very generally studied thruout the state, 
but they can not say the same for Missouri History. The impression 
one gets from talking with these men is that most of the schools that 
study Missouri History doso because the material for it is to be found 
in the back part of the text book on Missouri Government, and that 
if the classes get thru with the government part before the term is 
over, they begin with the history and keep on until the close of the 
term; which generally means that they seldom finish the historical 
part. 
From the defective sources of information that we have, we can 
not draw very definite conclusions, but it looks as though the government 
of our state is being very generally pursued in our rural and elemen- 
tary schools, but that the history of the state is getting comparatively 
very little consideration. 

Now what explanation have we for, the fact that Missouri History 
is not being studied any more thanit is? Isit because there is no time 
for it, or because it is not considered worth while, or because the means 
for studying it successfully are inadequate? Personally I am not ready 
to grant that the subject is valueless, and I am sure that I am not 
alone in that view. Practically every state im the Union has a history 
that is worth studying by her sons nad daughters in her schools, and 
this is particularly true of Missouri. Missourians who know the his- 
tory of our state intimately, deplore the fact that the pupils in our 
schools give a good deal of time to the founding of the thirteen colonies 
and know the details of the story of John Smith and the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and yet remain ignorant of Laclede, the founder of St. Luois, and know 
nothing of the early settlements in Missouri; that they are familiar 
with the debates that were carried on in Congress and in the north 
and the south over the Missouri Bill, but never once hear of the agita- 
tion that went on in Missouri at the time; that they are able to diseuss 
the Compromise of 1850 and the circumstances that led up to it, but 
searcely realize that this compromise cost Thomas Hart Benton his 
seat in the United States Senate; that they can relate how South Caro- 
lina and the other southern states seceded, but know practically nothing 
of the unsuccessful yet desperate attempt made to draw Missouri 
out of the Union; that they are acquainted with the Battle of Bull 
Run and the Peninsular Campaign, but hardly know of Wilson’s Creek 
or Price’s Raid; that they can outline the history of the Reconstruction 
of the southern states but are oblivious of the Drake Constitution and 
the Radical Rule in Missouri after the war. Other instances might 
be given that would contrast the fairly intimate knowledge of our 
pupils with events and conditions in our national history that are 
more or less remote from us, and their ignorance of events and condi- 
tions in our state history that are relatively near to us, but these are 
doubtless sufficient to make clear the point. Lest the matter be mis- 
understood, let it be said that there is no attempt in this comparison 
to minimize the importance of our national history, but the position 
is taken that there are events in our state history that should be known 
oh our pupils along with those that are made prominent in our national 

istory. 

If then the History of Missouri is not without value as a study 
in our schools, it must be that the method by which it is pursued is 
at fault for its backward condition. In fact it may not be putting it 
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too strongly when we say that the prevailing system of studying it 
is very much of a failure, and that unless we can devise better means 
of pursuing it we can not hope for any sustained interest in it very 
long. 


Now the principal reason why the method of studying Missouri 
History that generally prevails in our schools is a failure, is, as I see 
it, that it is pursued separately and apart from American History. 
As long as it is studied in that way it lacks the historical setting that 
is necessary to give it meaning, and so long will it continue to be with- 
out value in the lives of the pupils upon whom it is thus thrust. I have 
made it a point to ask my students from time to time as new classes 
have been organized what they got out of their study of Missouri 
History and the answer has been pretty generally nothing, and the 
explanation for this is undoubtedly to be found , in part at least, in 
the fact that the subject was studied without any reference to its his- 
torieal setting. 

But how is it to be pursued in connection with American History? 
fn a word I would answer by sandwiching it in at appropriate points 
in the regular courses in American History. And here let me say that 
Missouri History should be taught in connection with American History 
in our High Schools as well as in the seventh or eighth grades. In fact 
only the simplest phases of our state can be taught in any form in the 
elementary grades; and since a course in American History is given 
in the High School for the purpose of enabling the pupils to enlarge 
upon what they learned in the subject in the elementary school, i 
would seem that the same sort of logic would justify our giving atten- 
tion to Missouri History in the High School. And if it is well to teach 
Missouri History in connection with American History in the elemen- 
tary grades, it would be equally well to proceed in the same way in 
the High School. 

To this suggestion of combining Missouri History and American 
History, I think I hear a strong protest from certain quarters. First, 
there are those who say that the course in American History is already 
overloaded and there is no room for anything else, especially so big 
a subject as Missouri History. A few years ago the course in Ameri- 
can History was rather simple and definite. Attention was then con- 
tined to the political phases of our history almost altogether, as was 
the case in practically all the other fields of history. But such is not 
the case today. History is getting to be a very complex subject. We 
have learned to give heed to the industrial, social, and religious develop- 
ment of the human race, and we find it just as important to discuss 
trade guilds, routes of commerce, and religious institutions in the 
medieval period, and the development of new industries in the modern 
period, as the territorial expansion of the royal domain of France, the 
development of the English Parliament, and the rise and fall of polit- 
ical parties in our own history. 

Now we must concede that there are limits to what a course will 
take on, and we must guard against overloading it. But if we admit 
that state history is worth pursuing, and if we hold that it needs to 
be given a proper historical setting to make its pursuit profitable, 
we must discover a way to introduce it along with the course in Ameri- 
can History. The most practicable way it seems to me is to readjust 
our courses in American History so that we shall, first, lay less stress 
than we have been accustomed to do on certain topics or omit them 
altogether; second, put special emphasis on certain other topics that 
have a direct bearing on our state history; and third, introduce from 
time to time, when it can be done logically, the material that is more 
or less strictly local and yet is somewhat connected with the general 
development of the nation. 

On the first point in this scheme of procedure I do not care to dwell 
or offer any recommendations as to where less stress should be laid or 
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omissions made. If the point is well taken, we may leave it to each 
teacher to decide for himself what topies in American History he will 
treat in this fashion in order to make room for Missouri History. 

But on the other two points, I do wish to offer an illustration 
or two in order that their meaning may be made clear. Suppose the 
class in American History has rez uched the point in the course when it 
is studying the Treaty of 1763 whereby Spain acquired from France 
the territory west of the Mississippi River. Since Missouri was a part 
of that territory thus acquired by this treaty, this subject may well 
be emphasized and the opportunity seized to make some study of the 
settlements that had been made in Missouri up to that time. Since 
many of the very first settlers in Missouri migrated from the settle- 
ments that had been made in the Illinois country east of the Mississippi, 
some attention should be given to these settlements and to the causes 
that led the inhabitants to move from thenee to Missouri. This will 
involve an account of the founding of at least Ste. Genevieve in 1735 
and St. Louis in 1764. 

In preparation for this study the teacher would do well to empha- 
size the explorations of the French in the Mississippi Valley, espe- 
cially those of Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle. And altho the history 
of these explorations form a part of the history of Missouri, they do 
not deserve in a course in American History in our Missouri schools 
any special study because of that fact, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing about them that pertains to Missouri History as distinetive 
from that of several other states in the Mississippi Valley. But the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763, while it affected other territory in the same 
way as it did Missouri, affords an opportunity for a digression into 
Missouri History that the explorations of Joliet, Marquette, and La 

Salle do not. Infact this seems to he the first point in a course in Ameri- 
ean History when it would be appropriate to introduce any thing on 
the history of Missouri at all. By that time the occupation of the 
territory by the white man had begun, and an event as momentous 
as the transfer of the vast tract of territory of which Missouri formed 
a part would seem to be the appropriate point at which to introduce 
an account of the first efforts of the white man to oceupy this region. 

After the class has finished its study of this section of Missouri 
history in connection with the Treaty of 1763, it would resume its 
work in American history until it came to another topie that would 
suggest another excursion into Missouri history. For example, the 
Purchase of Louisiana would furnish a most excellent opportunity for 
just such an excursion. After that subject had been developed in the 
usual fashion, or with perhaps a little more emphasis than usual because 
Missouri was a part of Louisiana, it would be quite in order to study 
among other things the growth of the settlements in Missouri between 
1765 and 1803, the governmental organization under the Spanish 
regime, and the inauguration of the American government in 1804. 

Again when the class comes in the regular course in American 
history to the Missouri Compromise, why should it not go into such 
matters as the changes that were made in the territorial government 
of Missouri from 1804 to 1816, the petitions from the territory for 
admission into the Union, the constitutional convention, and the 

agitation in the territory over the debates in Congress and in the north 
and south as well as into the debates themselves? Usually in a course 
in American history all that Missouri pupils and ‘students get con- 
cerning the Missouri Compromise is the debates in Congress and out 

of it in the north and south, but why not broaden the subject out for 
them by way of introducing the things just suggested? 

These illustrations, however, bear only upon the second point 
in the above mentioned scheme of readjustment of our courses in 
American history. They show how that topics in American history 
that are concerned with affairs connected with or centered in Missouri 
should be emphasized and how the opportunity should be used to 
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bring out the local conditions. Let me offer an example that will 
illustrate the third point, that is how material that is more or less 
strictly local and yet is somewhat connected with the general develop- 
ment of the nation, can be introduced in the ordinary course in Amer- 
ican history. 

I ean think of nothing that will illustrate this point better than the 
history of railroads in Missouri from about 1830 to 1860. As our 
students are studying the early development of the railroads thruout 
the country up to about 1850 or 1860 and the wonderful effects they 
produced on the course of our national history, they might find it very 
profitable to follow out the early .stages of railroad building in Mis- 
souri and to note the direct effects thereby produced on our own resources 
and industries. And at the same time they could acquaint them- 
selves with the way in which the state placed its credit to the use of the 
railroads by way of issuing bonds amounting to about $25,000,000 
by 1860, and either then or later they could go thru that dismal and 
very discreditable chapter which relates how the state was subse- 
neatly swindled in the matter and the people were forced to pay the 

ill. 

So far we have been concerned with the objections that have 
been raised by those who oppose combining American History and Mis- 
souri History because it tends to overload the course in American 
History. The scheme of procedure that has been outlined may not 
be acceptable to all those who have raised the objection, but it is at 
least a workable one and will realize some of the ends it is intended 
to produce. 

But there is another group who object to this combination of 
American History and Missouri History on the ground that Missouri 
History if presented in this fashion will consist of disconnected scraps 
and hence will lack continuity and coherency. They favor a sepa- 
rate course in Missouri history with as much back ground in Ameri- 
ean history as possible, but with no gaps or breaks in the thread of 
the story of grand old Missouri. Now some attention must be paid 
to their view of the question. 

The best answer that can be given to those who object to the 
study of Missouri History in what they might call a series of discon- 
nected seraps sandwiched in between slices of American History, is 
that such a scheme eliminates much that is merely incidental and 
non-essential that has found a place in our Missouri History when 
given as a separate course. Why should we have our pupils study 
the biographical sketches of our Governors and other prominent men 
of the state? Why should the history of Col. Gentry’s regiment in 
the Seminole War come in for special consideration, and why, one 
may not be pardoned for hazarding the suggestion, does Doniphan’s 
Expedition bulk so large in the annals of our state? I am not raising 
these questions to detract one iota from the reputation of any of our 
heroes, political or military, but the teacher of history must be con- 
stantly making new evaluations of his material, and I venture to throw 
out a suggestion here at this time. 

This scheme of study not only compels the elimination of the 
incidental and non-essential but also that w hich is merely repetitive 
of what is brought out in the ordinary course in American History. 
For example, pioneer life is very much the same in our history no 
matter when or where it was lived; so that if the subject is taken up 
in connection with the colonial period, there is no need of making any 
special study of it in Missouri History, as is always the case if Mis- 
souri History is pursued as a separate course. Moreover such topies 
as duels, cholera, treatment of slaves, and the Grange are properly 
topics in American History and need no special consideration in Mis- 
souri History. 

Rader and Viles have devoted about 200 pages in their texts to 
Missouri History. For the average eighth grade ¢lass this is material 
B—5 
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for forty to fifty lessons at least. If the incidental and repetitive ma- 
terial were eliminated, as it would be if Missouri History were studied 
in connection with American History, then the essentials might be 
encompassed in perhaps one half that number of lessons, at least in 
not more than thirty. In the average course in American History 
in both the eighth grade and in the High School, the class meets five 
times a week for 36 weeks. That makes 180 meetings in the school 
year. Reduce that by ten to allow for holidays and examinations. 
That brings the number of meetings down to 170. Is it too much to 
devote about one sixth of the time to Missouri History? Moreover it 
should be remembered that some of the subjects counted as a part 
of Missouri History are equally as much a part of American History 
and would appear as such in every such course, as for example the Pur- 
chase of Louisiana and the Missouri Compromise, and that the special 
emphasis given these subjects in a course that combines Missouri 
History and American History would not take very much more time 
than is ordinarily given to them in the regular course in American 
History. So that perhaps even less than one sixth of the time would 
be needed for those matters that are distinetively Missourian in char- 
acter. 

Furthermore the few lessons on Missouri History that are woven 
into the course on American History need not be altogether diseon- 
nected. Tho they may come at intervals in the course in American 
History, the material in them may be arranged at times at least so 
that they may have some connection with each other. But even if 
that end is not always attained, it does not necessarily follow that any 
serious injury has been done to an intelligent understanding of that 
which is really vital and essential, 

Finally this scheme permits of the study of certain topics in Mis- 
souri History out of their chronological order. For example, the his- 
tory of the Mormon troubles in Missouri which occurred in the thirties 
always comes in for consideration in strict chronological order when 
Missouri History is studied separately. But if it were pursued in con- 
nection with American History, the history of the Mormon trouble 
in Missouri might be deferred until the subject of the development 
of the Far West and of Utah in particular came in for consideration. 
If dealt with in that way the Mormon troubles in Missouri would 
serve to throw light not only on our state history but also on the far 
westward movement. 

Now that we have discussed the chief features of the plan of 
teaching Missouri, History in connection with American History, let 
us notice briefly, in conclusion, what books are needed to put it into 
successful operation and how we can make use of the material that is 
at hand until the day of better things arrives. 

The ideal text book would be a Missouri edition of the text in 
American History , one suitable for the elementary grades and an- 
other for the High School. And by that I do not mean a text in Amer- 
can History that has a supplement in the back part consisting of para- 
graphs on different topics in Missouri History, but a book that has 
incorporated in the body of the text at suitable points materiai that 
bears directly upon Missouri. For example, in such a book the account 
of the Missouri Compromise would be expanded so that such matters, 
as were mentioned awhile ago in connection with this topic, would 
be treated in a manner suitable to the grade for which the book was 
intended; viz., the growth of the population of the territory from 1803 
to 1820, the changes in the territorial government, the petitions for 
admission into the Union, the excitement in the territory over the 
debates that occurred both in and out of Congress, and the Solemn 
and Publie Act of the Legislature which Congress finally imposed upon 
Missouri as the price of admission. 

Some time ago the attention of the publishers of a well know 
text book on American History was called tothe desirability of getting 
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out a Missouri edition of their text along the lines just indicated. They 
admitted that such a book would be admirable for Missouri students 
but feared that the expense in getting it out would not justify them 
in doing so. They said that new plates would have to be made for 
most if not all of the book, and the uncertainties of the returns made 
them hesitate about undertaking such a venture. They offered to 
get out an edition of their book with a supplement of a hundred pages 
or so in the back that would contain matter on Missouri History; 
but such on edition would have nothing tocommend it to any one, and 
so the matter was dropped. But that need not be the end of our hopes. 
If the idea takes firm hold upon our teachers that Missouri History 
should be studied in connection with American History , Missouri 
editions of American History text books will be forthcoming. It is 
really up_to us to say whether they shall come forth or not. 

But in view of the fact that Missouri editions of American His- 
tory texts are not yet available, the only way to study Missouri History 
with American History now is to have the pupils provide themselves 
with the two texts and to make use of those portions of the text on 
Missouri History, that are considered vital to an understanding of the 
history of the state, at those points in our national history that offer 
the best opportunity. And for this sort of a combination Viles’ text 
is admirably adapted. In fact Professor Viles has seen more clearly 
than Rader or the other text book authors the necessity of giving Mis- 
souri History its proper setting in American History and has therefore 
introduced a good deal of our national history as a sort of background. 
He has thus succeeded in giving our state history a much clearer inter- 
pretation than the other authors. But after all he has written his book 
for the use primarily of those classes that pursue Missouri History as 
a separate subject, and hence it contains much material that needs 
to be eliminated if used in connection with a text in American History. 

But the combination of texts that has just been described is feas- 
ible only in the eighth grade. Viles and Rader are not intended for 
high school students, and as yet nothing has been written that can 
be used as a companion to the text in American History in our High 
Schools. It is to be hoped however that such a book will be produced 
sometime soon so that the study of Missouri History in our High 
Schools may be inaugurated in a manner that will be fairly creditable 
and profitable. It is also to he hoped that studies and monographs on 
Missouri History may be multiplied and made available in cheap form 
for our High School libraries. The task that is before us is worthy of 
our best efforts and heartiest cooperation, and its end should be real- 
ized in a not distant future. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF HOUSEHOLD 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


President, Miss Essie M. Heyle, Kansas City. 
Vice-President, Miss Jennie Gilmore, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Anna Jensen, St. Joseph. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary T. Chapin, Cape Girardeau. 


The Household Arts and Science Section, November 12, 1914. 

This section met in the Robidoux School and the regular program 
was given. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Christian Church, with 
an attendance of sixty. 

November 13, 1914, 11 o’clock A. M. Business Meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting was read and approved. 

The treasurer’s report was read and approved. 
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The nominating committee proposed that the same officers serve 
another year, substituting the name of Ida Schilling, Cape Girardeau, 
to serve in place of Miss Chapin. 

It was moved and seconded that the secretary be instructed to east 
@ unanimous ballot. 

The Ellen Richards fund was discussed. It was moved and seecond- 
ed that the state Association pledge itself to pay twenty-five dollars 
to the National Association to help pay the Secretary's fee. Each 
member paying ten cents or more to the chairman of each Section and 
this to be sent to the State Treasurer with the annual fee of twenty five 
cents for State expenses. This was earried. 

It was moved and seconded that the Ellen Richards Memorial fund 
money be sent to the State Treasurer and the total turned in by the 
State. This was earried. 

It was moved and seconded that the Association express a desire 
to change its name to ‘“‘Home Economies Association.”’ This carried. 

The meeting adjourned. 

ANNA JENSEN, 


Secretary. 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. 


Hettie M. Anthony, Maryville. 


Many efforts have been made to depart from the text and make the 
work of the school and home go hand in hand, but facts are still learned 
as facts, and not for use. As was once said of the study of Chemistry, 
one of three results were looked for and obtained, an explosion, change 
in color, or an ill smelling odor, and here the experiment stopped, with 
no realization that most every act and change in life was applied Chem- 
istry. The real purpose of education in the Public School System is to 
make good citizens and good home makers, yet many act, if they do not 
believe, as if the purpose is to make teachers of all of them or enecyelope- 
dias of facts. So the school credit plan for home work is to have the 
school recognize home work as well as the home, school work. 

Outside work may be and often is, highly educative and the extra 
time the pupils spend either during the school year or vacation is well 
used if used in doing wholesome, honorable, thought inspiring work. 
Pupils may be encouraged to seek employment during spare time and 
often the citizens will aid and become interested in the schools. While 
the remuneration is important to many, the intellectual and moral 
value of work well done is of inestimable value. 

Habit is a strong master and if the child, as many do today, is 
allowed to shirk responsibility of home and life work until school days 
are over, then expected to step at once into life’s responsibilities they are 
found wanting, or failures, it is not their fault. Many a hard working 
mother has spared (as she thought) her daughter the drudgery of home 
work until she acquired a home for herself, with a result that the pro- 
fession of home-making became a burden or a failure. 

The objection is often raised that there is no way of determining 
the quality and standing of the work. In a measure this is true, but 
better co-operation is had when the teacher trusts the parent as well as 
the parent the teacher and although in some instances it may be found 
to fail, on the average the results are good. 

Many teachers have reported to me that results were better both 
at home and school for this co-operation and many boys kept in school 
longer, by showing them that their efforts outside were recognized; 
and remain in school for an education that their outside work might 
demand greater recognition and compensation. Methods of giving 
this credit or recognition may differ widely, however, in every ease it 
should be properly reported and satisfactorily done. 

A feasible plan seems to raise the promotion grade from pass to fair, 
or fair to good, ete., for having done one hour a day systematic home 
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work, or the holiday plan of giving a half or whole day holiday to the 
ones having recognition for outside work, this holiday to be spent 
in visiting a model farm, an ideal home, as to building or furnishing, a 
good store selecting good furniture or colors, or any educational excur- 
sion the neighborhood affords. 

The results in all eases so far as I have been able to investigate, 
where the teacher has given it a fair trial and taken the right interest 
have proven a help to, both the school and the home. 

With some of my younger children, charts were given to be marked 
daily, the results were good. Two girls acquired the habit of daily 
washing the teeth, several to sleep with the windows open, and three 
mothers report much more help from their girls. 

All of this is much worth while and will add to the health and effi- 
ciency of citizens. 

The school from now on will more and more recognize whatever a 
child does that is worth doing and well done, has an educational value, 
and children thus trained will be more likely to protest against and aid 
in doing away with poor conditions at home and in public places. as 
well as forming habits that will help in life’s work. 


SYNOPSIS—PRACTICAL ai woe OF TEXTILE KNOWL- 
EDGE. 


Mrs. Charlotte Gibbs Baker. 


Several years study and experience in buying textiles has made me 
feel that every woman should have the knowledge, which makes her 
an intelligent buyer, and the pleasure which comes from intelligent buy- 
ing of fabrics—yet these same years of connection with the school sys- 
tem have made me realize the increasingly great number of things which 
must be crowded into the curriculum. 

The study of textiles, itself, is greatly enriched, if one has some 
background of history and art, as well as botany and chemistry—while 
— in its turn leads us into sociology, economies, physiology and 

ygiene. 

In the few words I am about to say, I shall take it for granted that 
textiles in the high school is taught in connection with sewing; that it 
is given one or two recitation periods a week at most. Such is the 
ease, I believe, in most schools where textiles is seriously taught, al- 
tho not all of the time stated is given to textiles, strictly speaking, 
but must also include other phases of the study of clothing. 

What then, from our field of textile knowledge, is applicable to 
this period of the student’s training? To me, the most important thing, 
in the consideration of this subject in the high school is the development 
of an appreciation of materials. The girl of high school age is intensely 
interested in clothes, she loves pretty things, and she imitates. There 
is a real opportunity for the teacher who is capable of using this interest 
and of developing it along right lines. 

If the girl can be made to appreciate the beauty of good materials, 
the pleasure of a little exquisite ornament, the satisfaction to be had 
from an artistic garment, well made and suited to her needs, something 
worth while has been accomplished. 

Novelty materials, extreme fashions, over ornamentation, are 
being exploited on all sides. We seem to be in the midst of a most 
chaotic period—not only in clothing, but in house furnishing as well. 
The designer and the manufacturer are not helping us to become more 
sane in our personal adornment and in our homes. It seems much must 
be accomplished by education. In a lecture given by an interior decor- 
ator, from one of our big furniture stores, the reason for most methods of 
decoration was, ‘“‘They are doing it this year,” They, being, of course, 
the decorators. When asked for some real principle to explain a certain 
window treatment, his only resource was, “They are doing it."” In the 
same way women of sallow complexion wear yellow greens, because 
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“They” are wearing them this season. Materials, fleeting in color, 
lacking in durability, but effective when new, are made into garments, 
ona “They won't be wearing these tunics, or puffs, or what-not 
ong. 
Because of fleeting fashions the demand for cheap materials is 
great. It becomes more difficult each year to buy wisely. There is 
more and more need of a good foundation for the woman who must buy. 

Each year sees many new materials on the market. As it is im- 
possible to see what the manufacturer will offer next, the best prepara- 
tion seems to be to make oneself familiar with the standard fabries, with 
the materials and prices, which do not change rapidly, and then with 
the adulterations practiced. 

The method which to me seems to give the best results, is a brief 
study of the nature of the fibers used, their manufacture into cloth, and 
the characteristics of the finished cloth. The amount of detail in these 
processes will depend somewhat upon the time allowed. The more I 
study the question, the less it seems necessary that the average girl need 
understand the mechanism of gill boxes, she probably will not 
understand them when you have done your best to explain them. She 
ean, however, know that when cotton has been freed from seeds and dirt 
it is brushed into a thin sheet, something like cotton batting, which 
sheet is condensed into a rope; that this rope, after many drawings and 
twistings, becomes the fine yarn which is woven into cloth; that this 
yarn must be sized to hold it together in weaving. She may know the 
various weaves that are used. the method of finishing, including, bleach- 
ing, dyeing and printing. It will be interesting to her to find out that 
the different qualities of cotton cloth are due to differences in quality 
of fiber, in twist of yarn, in amount of sizing, in kind of weave, in method 
of finishing, and that the price also varies with these things. In the 
study of linens, besides the processes of manufacture, emphasis may be 
laid on the difference in the nature of the cotton and linen fibre, which 
makes linen so much more desirable for towels, table linen, ete., makes 
it necessary to bleach linen in a different manner from cotton, if we are 
to retain its wonderful strength and also effects the ease with which 
linens dye. 

Wool, a fiber for which the demand is greater than the supply, is 
eapable of adulterations in a number of ways. Because of the nature 
of the fiber, a great variety of materials may be made from it, and be- 
eause of its durability the fibre may be used a second time. Woolens, 
worsteds, felt shoddy as well as mixed goods, must be studied in the 
manufacture and in the finished product. 

Silks, by nature a long fine fibre, requires but little treatment 
to produce a thread, but that must be done by skilled fingers. ‘The 
practice of weighting silks is new to most women, who wonder why their 
silks wear shiny, and erack before they should. 

If each fiber is studied carefully, its adulterations and imitations 
discussed and the pupils, interest thoroly aroused, a beginning, at 
least, will have been made. Simple chemical tests to distinguish fibers 
may be shown by the teacher or made by the class. Burning tests, 
and tests by breaking the thread should be made. 

The pupils should be encouraged to collect samples to bring into 
class—samples of materials which have not worn well, or of those which 
which have proved especially desirable. Trips to factories are interest- 
ing and beneficial, as are trips to stores, and when possible. to art col- 
lections. Good, illustrative material is most valuable. The bargain 
counter should be discussed, and reasons given for marking down mater- 
ial. In short, every possible effort is to be made in the given time to 
familiarizing the girl with fabrics, and to dev elop an interest which may 
remain with her when she has greater opportunity for buying. For in 
the end practice makes the good buyer, practice backed by knowledge. 

The intelligent buyer should know something of color and design, 
of the hygiene of materials. She should know that such an organiza- 
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tion as the National Consumers League exists, and that there are child 
labor laws, and need for more and better laws. 

Material for courses in textiles is not lacking. The teacher has 
opportunity to develop a very vital subject, a subject which has greater 
possibilities than have in all cases been realized. 


THE TEACHING OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Myrtie C. Van Deusen, Kirksville. 


I like to think of Household Management as a survey course. The 
manager of the household needs a thoro knowledge of her home, a 
knowledge of all the activities within it, and a knowledge of all the re- 
lations of her home to the world at large. 

Our oldest treatise on the subject, Xenophon’s ‘‘Economics,”’ 
shows how similar thruout the ages has been the work of the house- 
hold manager within her home. Can anything express it more simply 
than his own words ‘Whatever is brought into the house, you must 
take charge of it; whatever portion of it is required for use you must give 
out; and whatever should be laid by, you must take account of it and 
keep it safe, so that the provision stored up for a year, for example, may 
not be expended in a month.” 

But this was written long before the materials for home consump- 
tion were manufactured outside of the home. A very different phase is 
added to our study of the subject now. One of the most interesting 
parts of our terms work in the household management course at the 
Kirksville Normal, lies in the reading, the discussion, and above all the 
thought which makes our young women realize the position in the 
world of the modern home-maker. 

When each has gained such a conception of her economic position 
she proceeds to study the management of the home in a way that will 
effectuate this best. 

First she becomes business manager. She has selected for her prob- 
lem thruout the course, the study and management of a home for 
some family, preferably her own or one with whose income and con- 
ditions she is familiar. 

She decides then what standard of life this family has and gives such 
social facts about it as will determine whether money is spent to the 
best advantage. Next she plans or selects an appropriate dwelling, 
decides whether they should rent or own this property and enumerates 
its furnishings and their cost. 

She divides the family income, deciding what should be spent for 
food by planning and calculating the exact cost of two weeks meals, 
and what should be spent for clothing by planning and calculating the 

cost of the wardrobe of each member of the family. 

She also plans and organizes the work of this family, deciding what 
household service is required and how it can best be secured. The 
plans together comprise a volume which might well be entitled “The 
Management of the Smith Household.” 

But all our study cannot be made applicable to this one family. 
Experience in getting acquainted with ones community must be gained 
thru studying the local conditions and a knowledge of keeping ac- 
counts gained thru doing it. 

Inquiry made in any class of our Normal school students will show 
that few have allowances or keep any record of their expenditures. 
Their mothers make similar statements for themselves when household 
accounting is discussed at their home economics club. They seem to 
feel that an allowance would be an insult. They know nothing of many 
of the household expenditures for their husbands pay all the bills. They 
seem to prefer the position of dependence in financial affairs and state 
as proof of their wise buying, the fact that their husbands have never 
questioned the wisdom of a purchase. 
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The daughters of these mothers need more than a study about budg- 
ets and bookkeeping to convince them that the home needs business 
methods applied to it. Therefore the students are asked to make ar- 
rangements for a definite allowance to cover some classes of expenditures 
for a month. and to keep account of this money for that length of time. 
A few usually can arrange to act as business managers of their homes 
during the month. Girls who board in the city apportion an allowance 
for themselves and keep such accounts without much difficulty. Others 
do light housekeeping and, as mistresses of their own homes, co-operate 
in this plan willingly. It is with these students that some of our most 
interesting work is done. 

Frequently the budget and the accounts can not agree closely but 
this teaches the need of experience in apportioning incomes. As a. 
matter of fact a budget for so short a period can not represent the vear 
but frequently enough interest is aroused to continue the work longer. 

We use classified account books for keeping these records. One 
which I like best for the use of those keeping personal accounts is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association account book which costs 15 
cents and which is small enough to slip in a hand bag. 

During the time that accounts are kept a study of class expenditures 
is made. Considerable discussion is devoted to the amount which is 
necessary to secure efficient living. Opinions vary but each student 
makes her own decision and apportions such an income. The same is 
done for a self-supporting woman. 

And this suggests the wages paid at our shoe factory and the degree 
of efficiency they afford. Thruout our course we use for study the 
conditions of our own community so far as possible. 

We have interesting discussions of the cost of building certain 
houses in the city, and of the cost of rents. The price of building lots 
in the different sections is found out. Next operating expenses are 
studied. What is the cost of gas, of electricity, of the heat furnished by 
the city heating plant? What are the available fuels and what their 
relative efficiency? This frequently calls for a knowledge of reading 
meters and a study of heating and lighting fixtures that conserve fuel. 
The students are then ready to decide whether it is best to own property 
or to rent in Kirksville. 

In a similar manner they compare the cost of light housekeeping 
with the expense of board and room. The profit in keeping boarders is 
also reckoned 

Perhaps this needs a word of explanation. You may be thinking 
all of this is not household management but we try to learn some of the 
fundamentals of such management through good management of the 
students own resources at the time. 

Therefore in studying the cost of clothing each student makes a 
budget for her own clothes for one year. She decides also what sum 
must be spent yearly for clothes and what furnishes a desirable wardrobe 
for student or teacher. 

The expenditures for higher life offer opportunities for discussing 
the cost of a college or normal school education and of investments and 
ways of saving. We try to find what are some of the safe investments 
and what a reasonable rate of interest for such investment. The care 
- money resources requires also a knowledge of banking and of business 
orms. 

For conclusions regarding domestie service, comparisons are made 
between the average income of the factory girl in Kirksville who receives 
$5.50 a week, and the domestic employee who receives $4.00. Typical 
budgets for each will show where the financial advantage lies. Factory 
service as compared with domestic service reveals other advantages in 
each, and shows what is needed to improve tonditions of household 
employment. 

The household manager, however, must be the buyer of household 
supplies as well as business manager and organizer of work. She must 
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secure a broader conception of her responsibility as a consumer of the 
world’s wealth. But first since it is impossible to separate the organiza- 
tion of work from efficient methods and tools for doing it, she must learn 
niee she can select that will help in performing the work she has organ- 
ized, 

What shall be the arrangement of stove, work table, cabinet, sink, 
and ice box? What size and height shall they be? What materials 
should be used in their construction? What materials can we use to 
improve a kitchen improperly constructed? These are some of the 
questions the household manager must answer. She must then decide 
upon the labor saving devices, and tools which will help her in her work. 
Do they filla need? Are they constructed on scientific principles and of 
durable materials? We study them by inviting agents to demonstrate 
them to us, by visits to the stores, by preparing exhibits of our own school 
kitchen apparatus and by posting on a bulletin board illustrations 
and descriptions of tools which should appeal to the household manager. 

For selecting food the purchasing agent needs to know what the 
federal and state food laws require, whether any municipal regulations 
protect food. She needs to cultivate the habit of measuring and weigh- 
ing, of reading labels and learning trade names for good quality brands, 
One way of fostering this habit of open eyes is to collect labels in a 
scrap-book or on a bulletin board, grouping together labels representing 
honest goods and those representing poor quality or adulteration. 

The purchasing agent should also know what causes are contribut- 
ing to increase the cost of living. What has been done and how practi- 
cable are co-operative stores, co-operative buying in large quantity, and 
buying from the producer? Perhaps the plan of some local store is 
worthy of her study, such as the one which can undersell its neigh- 
boring markets because it makes no deliveries. 

Certainly she should know how sanitary are the methods of dealing 
with food in her city and what needs remedying. I have long been dis- 
tressed over the way butchers, bakers, grocery men, fruit dealers and 
candy merchants all handle the food they sell. A few appeals to the 
women of our city seem to have had little effect. Next term I am going 
to ask each member of my household management class to remonstrate 
with one dealer about this and to report her experience to the class. 

Lastly, the household manager needs to be supervisor of the in- 
dustries and activities w.chin her home as well as guardian of the 
materials which enter it. Hardly a treatise on home economics comes 
to us today without some reference to the changes in home industries. 
So many of the speakers at the home economics conference in Cleveland 
last summer harped on this chord that it became a joke and the later 
speakers apologized for this part of their papers. 

Thru courses in cooking, cleaning and sewing students learn 
the home industries of today. In this, their survey course of the home, 
they need them as foundations for scientific home management. But as 
the industries of old are passing from under their paternal roof, the home- 
maker of the future needs increasingly more knowledge of the materials 
made outside the home and less of the industries which have been pre- 
formed inthe home. As the Brueres say in their book on home efficiency 
a lover today does not ask ‘“‘Can you brew, bake or churn?”’ but: 

“Are you up on the pure food laws affecting the manufacture of 
eanned soup?” 

“Can you assure me that you know the conditions governing the 
sanitary production of pastry?” 

“Can you bring enough influence to bear on public opinion so that 
the family clothing will not have to be made in a sweat-shop?” 

“Do you know how to get honest government inspectors appointed, 
to assure me of the purity of the milk and butter you promise to serve 
me?” 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Chairman, Miss Clara F. Sanford, St. Joseph. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Clinton, Warrensburg. 
St. Joseph, December 12, 1914. 


The Musie Department meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
was held in the Auditorium of the Robidoux School, Thursday, December 
12, 1914 at 2:00 P. 

Meeting was called to order by the chairman. 

In the absence of the secretary, Miss Clinton of Warrensburg, 
Sarah K. White of St. Joseph was appointed to act as secretary. 

Mr. D. R. Gebhart of the Kirksville Normal School, gave a forty- 
five minute discussion of “The Testing of the Child V oice,”’ and illus- 
trustrated with a class of eighth grade boys and girls.’’ The discussion 
included a careful study of the changing voice and how to eare for it. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Physical directress of the St. Joseph Public 
Schools, gave a demonstration of the relationship between musie and 
folk dancing and used a second grade class from the Washington School 
to illustrate the use of folk games. 

Miss Bessie M. Whitely, eg of Musie in Kansas City, read 
a very interesting paper on ‘The Grade School Orchestra.’ 

A sextet from the normal school at Kirksville sang four numbers 
which were very much appreciated. 

Miss Grace Wilson, Supervisor of Musie in Independence, Missouri, 
gave a model lesson with a fourth grade class from the Humboldt school. 


Adjournment. 
CLARA F. SANFORD, Chairman. 
SARAH K. WHITE, Secretary. 


THE ORCHESTRA IN THE GRADE SCHOOL. 


Bessie M. Whitely, Kansas City. 

Our subject: “The Orchestra in the Grade School,”’ is most in- 
timately connected with that of “Community Music’’—choral and 
orchestral practice in the schools being a direct leader to such practice 
under the control of the community—the people themselves. 

Pertinent to the subject, there is a most valuable pamphlet contain- 
ing an address by Miss Lucy K. Cole, of Seattle, read before the Music 
Section of the N. E. A. at Salt Lake City in 1913, and also before various 
conferences during the same year, and which places the question of 
‘‘Edueating the masses for leisure as well as for work’’ before us in a 
most complete and foreeful manner. Although the essay may be per- 
fectly familiar to many of us, I take the liberty of here recounting its 
three dominant ideas. 

1. The point is sustained that the amusements of the people 
(lest they become corrupted) should not be mainly in the hands of pri- 
vate commercial interests, but should be in the hands of the people 
themselves. 

2. That the education of the masses for amusement and recrea- 
tion should be done at public expense and under public supervision, just 
as their industrial education is carried on all over the country. 

3. That training thru actual experience in literary work, 
dramatization, and the various forms of music (through choral and 
orchestral practice, and that upon solo-instruments, ete.) is essentially 
the most important element in the development for appreciation of 
the best recreative values the world has to offer. 

The whole essay is a very clear appeal for that form of school 
activity under consideration at this meeting, and it is to be re- 
gretted that time will not permit of its entire presentation. 

A questionnaire recently sent out by me to educators in twenty- 
six of our largest cities, referring to the establishment of orchestral 
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practice in their elementary schools, brought forth the following in- 
formation—twenty-three having replied: 

1. To the query, “Is orchestra practice established in your 
Elementary Schools?”’, eight answered in the negative, but in most 
cases with the assertion, ‘‘We hope soon to have it established’. Four 
answered, ‘Just starting it’’, Boston, Mass., being one of these four 
thus replying. Eleven, answering as to the length of time such has 
been established, stated variously from two to twenty years—the 
city of Philadelpnia having had such practice ‘outside of school hours” 
for fifteen years, and C incinnati (in a few of its schools) for twenty 
years. 

2. To the query, “In what per cent of your schools is orchestra 
practice established?”’, the answers vary from eight to one hundred per 
cent. 

3. To the query, ‘“‘Does a special supervisor attend to this 
work?”, the answers, in most cases, state that the regular super- 
visor and assistants, with the help of principals and gifted grade teachers, 
are conducting the work. In the St. Louis schools there is, in the 
supervisory department, a specially qualified orchestra man to whom 
this work will be entrusted later on. In the St. Paul schools. chil- 
dren who have studied the violin or some other orchestral instru- 
ment and who desire to enter the orchestra may join a class for such 
practice (after school hours), conducted by a professional violinist 
of the city. A small fee (from ten to twenty cents) is charged to each 
child,—the board sanctioning this, but not defraying the expense. 

4. To the query, “Do you employ an instructor to teach band 
or orchestral instruments?’ , the answers state generally, ‘“‘Not solely 
for that purpose”. Dr. Rix, of New York City, answers, “We are 
starting a great movement for violin instruction, and may include 
other instruments’. In the schools of that city, there are over fifteen 
hundred children in the orchestras. 

In the Cincinnati schools, an outside teacher—a_ professional 
teacher of music—is allowed to organize classes of instruction to chil- 
dren outside of school hours, charging not more than $2.50 for a lesson— 
making the expense, which is borne by the individual pupil, ten cents 
for each, in a class lesson to twenty-five. The Board does not defray 
this expense. 

In the city of Oakland, Cal., where an orchestra or a band is es- 
tablished in nearly every school, the city employs ten instructors 
for these schools. 

Boston, Mass., also employs such special teachers. 

5. To a question in regard to what effect orchestra practice 
has upon the school “spirit,” and in regard to the popularity of the 
movement with school patrons and musicians of the community, the 
answers state unanimously “good effect”, “received with interest 
and enthusiasm”, “popular with patrons and the musicians” » ete., 
ete. . 
To the query, “‘What is the most encouraging feature of the 
work?’’, the answers are most valuable and encouraging. Here are 
a few of them: 

(a) “Its social feature.” 

(b) “Giving encouragement to young soloists.” 

(e) “The love which it creates for music in the community.” 

(d) ‘‘Aroused interest of all the pupils of the school, hundreds 
of applications. for instruction being received.” 

(e) “It gives the pupils—especially the boys—the right kind 
of emotional reaction at the right age.” 

(f) “The general interest in music aroused, especially among 
the larger boys.” 

(g) “Subsequent musical activity—especially orchestral work— 
after leaving school.” 
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(h) “It develops the positively musical, and induces the nega- 
tively musical to attempt more than they otherwise would.” 

(i) The following is a quotation from a letter from the super- 
visor of musie of Los Angeles, Calif. 

“It is wonderful, the number of boys and girls who are beginning 
lessons on some instrument, just that they may join the school or- 
chestra. I could tell of many boys who have been kept in school, 
or whose attendance has been made regular on this account.” 

In these schools there are nearly eight hundred children 
in orchestras. The Board allows an amount of money each month 
towards the expense of the musie material used by the orchestras. 

This work has proven of such value in the Cincinnati schools 
that the Board of Education has recently invested $1000 in buying 
orchestral instruments for children unable to purehase what was 
needed for their use. 

As to the movement in the Kasens City (Mo.) schools, there 
was quite a spontaneous activity last year, ten orchestras being es- 
tablished in as many grade schools, their personnel varying from five 
to twenty members. These were under the sole direction of gifted 
grade teachers. This season we have nearly forty of such organiza- 
tions—also mostly spontaneous in origin—and enthusiasm seems 
to be on the increase. One of our last year’s school orchestras con- 
tinued its practice’ thru the summer vacation, attracting adult 
members—both men and women—and increasing its membership to 
about thirty regularly attending. These rehearsals were had during 
the evenings, and were under the auspices of the Play Ground Manage- 
ment, the regular former school orchestra director of that district being 
retained. So much enthusiasm and genuine interest were developed 
that this fall an appeal was made to our Board of Education, by the 
adult members, for the establishment of orchestral practice in con- 
nection with our Night Schools. This petition was granted; and we 
now have nearly one hundred men, women and children belonging 
and regularly practicing in the several classes organized. 

There are many interesting experiences incidental to this work 
in our schools; and phases of human nature are brought to the sur- 
face, disclosing such sympathetie and lovable strains in the character 
of children as wise educators must suspect lie soundless under ordinary 
circumstances. The garrets at home are ransacked, with the result 
that solo musical instruments. of every conceivable description— 
that have for years lain in hiding, and soulless—are brought forth and 
to school by childish hands, and the irresistible appeal made that the 
owner be allowed to use these in ‘our orchestra’. The Boy Scout 
brings his battered bugle or drum; the eight year old brother his baritone 
horn bigger than himself; the older brother, an ante-Boehm | flute; 
his sisters, various antiquated styles of banjos and guitars; and so on 
ad infinitum. A host of anxious, appealing, loving, would-be mu- 
sicians are clamoring all about us for help, and to be taught how to 
express their purest of emotions, together with their companions, in 
a little glorified group called ‘‘our orchestra’’. 

Knowing what this means to these under our charge—both now 
and afterwards—we must not refuse. It is very plain that we must 
make ready to serve well this need in our schools. 





MISSOURI SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE. 


Friday Afternoon, November 13, 2:00 o’clock, Y. W. C. A. 
President—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. : 
Vice-Presidents—Ben Blewett, St. Louis; John R. Kirk, Kirks- , 
ville; Louis Theilmann, Mew Madrid; JA. Koontz, Joplin; A. S. Bou- 
cher, Dexter. 
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Directors—R. D. Shannon, Sedalia; Miss Elizabeth Braind, 
Trenton; J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; C. F. Daugherty, Bethar’y; 
R. H. Bryan, Linn; B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis; J. C. Winders, ivi’ 
Dorado Springs; J. C. Lilly, Moberly; James A. Robeson, Liberty. 

Secretary—Josephine H. Greenwood, Kansas City. 

Presiding—His Excellency Elliott W. Major, Governor of Missouri. 


At the Peace Meeting, Gov. Major having sent regrets, Superin- 
tendent Theilman presided with much dignity. He appointed a com- 
mittee on Nominations that reported at the close of the meeting the 
names of Superintendent Ben Blewett for President, J. R. Kirk, for 
Vice-President; Louis Theilmann, for Vice-Presideut; J. A. Koontz, 
for Vice-President; A. S. Boucher, for Vice-President; E. L. Hendricks, 
for Vice-President; Mrs. James M. Greenwood, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Directors for three years: R. D. Shannon, Sedalia; Elizabeth Brainard, 
Trenton; J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; Directors for two years: C. F. 
Daugherty, Bethany; R. H. Bryan, Linn; B. G. Shackelford, St. 
Louis. Directors for one year: J. C. Winders, El Dorado Springs; 
J. C. Lilly, Moberly; James A. Robeson, Liberty. 

Dr. R. D. Shannon gave some personal reminiscences of James 
M. Greenwood. He was followed by Dr. Wm. H. Black, in a thirty 
minute address on The Development of Peace Ideals. This was fol- 
lowed by the following five minute talks: 

State Superintendent Wm. P. Evans, Heroes of Peace. 
a” J. A. Whiteford, Is the Study of Civies Worth 

Vhile? 

Professor E. L. Hendricks, Peace in Education. 

President John R. Kirk, Disarmament. 

Superintendent J. A. Koontz, Arbitration. 

Doctor Manley O. Hudson, Dispelling the Illusion behind the 
War System. 

President W. T. Carrington, What Can Be Done by a Normal 
School to Promote International Peace? 

Miss Amelia Fruchte of St. Louis, and Dr. Jere T. Muir of La 
Grange, were on the program, but were unable to be present. 

MRS. J. M. GREENWOOD, See’y. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PEACE IDEALS. 


By President Wm. H. Black, L.L. D., of Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Mo. 


There are two ways of discussing this subject, historically and 
dynamically. One might trace the development of. peace ideals re- 
ferring to the prodigious influence of the work of Grotius, for example, 
but it is not my purpose to do this but rather to indicate the things 
that have to be overcome now in the development of peace ideals. 

In the first place, human nature is the most serious obstacle in 
the path of the peace movement. Men are combative, and those ten- 
dencies of human nature to delight in a serap, militate against the 
efficiency of the peace program. Grotius called attention to the fact 
that men are warped by party, by mere argument, and by causes 
which simply appeal to them as causes, sometimes without much 
regard to their meritoriousness. We praise philanthropy and at the 
same time are philo-Anglican, or philo-American, or philo-German, 
anything but philo-man. A great multitude of people belong to the 
party in which they were born, the denomination in which they were 
born, the social group in which they were born. Our religion and our 
polities are largely, tho not exclusively, a matter of birth. The ‘“‘Mug- 
wump”, in polities is entirely too scarce, and the ‘‘Mugwump” in re- 
ligion is still more difficult to find. The matter of repentance and 
changing of minds for the better is a great duty to which humanity 
is universally called by the gospel. I think it is Kant, who calls at- 
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tention to the fact that repentance implies two tremendous facts, 
first, that man is an accountable being, and secondly, that he has 
the ability to make a fresh start, but while no one would dispute these 
facets involved in repentance, there are not so many who are really 
disposed to perform the sublime act of repentance and thus make a 
real fresh start in the reformation of the worlds methods of settling 
national and inter-national disputes. Therefore I say that the greatest 
impediment in the way of peace is human nature, and the dynamie that 
can overcome this impediment is the spirit of God; a regeneration, 
the old seripture doctrine of regeneration is the fundamental require- 
ment in order to overcome the opposition and inertia of human nature 
to the growing peace program. 

The second thing to be overcome in the carrying out of plans for 
the obliteration of war is to be found in the structure of government 
itself. For example, it is commonplace that government has three 
functions, legislation, interpretation and administration. The making 
of law, and defining of law, and the execution of law. Now just be- 
cause these three functions are involved in government, interna- 
tional peace is difficult of attainment because of the lack of authori- 
tative functioning of a law making body, and secondly, a law inter- 
preting body, and thirdly, a law executing body. There must be a 
coetaneous existence of these three in some sovereign authority be- 
fore the real governmental situation is adequate to a world-peace 
program. Ex-President Taft advocates an inter-national court, 
but that is one part only. An inter-national court for the adjudication 
of questions that may arise between nations is good, but an inter- 
national executive to put into operation the positions of this court 
and make them effective is quite as important. So we have a long 
ways to go to overcome the impediment found in the very structure of 
government. 

And then the third thing found involved to be overcome is the 
world’s conception of heroes in our literature and histories. We are 
given too much to the idealization and the apotheosis of warriors, 
or the men who have by some hook or crook obtained by menace or brute 
force, control over persons and properties. The Christian ideal has 
to be substituted for this; the Christian ideal of Peace, ““Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you peace” the Master said. It is a spiritual 
peace which is an expression of realization of at-one-ness with God and 
with men. Each must be substituted for the idealization of brute 
force or of material power. In conclusion I remind you of Kipling’s 
great ~ Recessional” and its practical significance at this time. 


BOOKS CHEAP 


Pupils’ Reading Circle Books are sold at cost. 80 fine 
juveniles on the list. Schools should get their library books 
from this list. Many of them are suitable for supplementary 


reading sets. SEND FOR A LIST. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


CHARTERS: Teaching the common branches. 
DAVENPORT: Education for efficiency. 


$1.00 EACH PREPAID 
Order these books from 





WM. P. EVANS, Sec’y S. T. A. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 








